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BETWEEN ISSUES 





EVER SINCE we noted the fact that our readership is be- 
coming collectively younger, we have been getting letters 
from and about young readers. For example, an anniversary 
greeting from Ernest A. Gross, former U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations, reads: “I want to express my admiration for 
the consistent quality and readability of THE New LEeAper. 
In order to demonstrate that my expression of respect for 
your publication is not merely a pious one, I am taking two 
subscriptions, one for my son and the other for my daughter, 
both of whom are in college.” 

Other readers, young and old, have been asking if we 
have any inducement to offer new college readers. The 
answer is: Yes, we have a special introductory rate for 
undergraduate and graduate students anywhere in the con- 
tinental United States. That rate is 40 issues for $3, to begin 
at any time during the academic year. Sorry, this rate does 
not apply to professors. 

On THE AiR: The New LEApDER radio forum, conducted 
each Wednesday night cn WABC at 10:30 as part of the 
George Hamilion Combs show, has had some interesting 
guests lately. Among them: William Barrett, Daniel Bell, 
Spencer Brown, Christepher Emmett, James T. Farrell, 
Russell Kirk, Ferdinand Lundberg, Ernest Nagel, John P. 
Roche, John A. Sessions and Mortimer Smith. Subjecis 
discussed range from the state of American intellectuals to 
U.S. support of Chiang Kai-shek. If you live in the New 
York metropolitan area, you might tune in some Wednesday 
night. 

Ranpom Gossip: Our Rome correspondent, Edmund 
Stevens, is currently in the United States, and, in a neat 
exchange-of-persons maneuver, Executive Editor S. M. Levitas 
leaves this week for a short European tour, with Rome one 
of his stops. . . . Our lead book review next week is devoted 


he TW 


to Carl Sandburg’s new one-volume Abraham Lincoln. The 
reviewer: Columbia’s celebrated Allan Nevins. . . . Add to 
the publications commenting on our thirtieth anniversary 
Newsweek and the Baltimore Sun. ... The David J. Dallin. 
Anatole Shub debate on France [THe New Leaner, July 26] 
has been reprinted for distribution to classes at the National 
War College. . . . The long-pending libel suit against us by 
the Nation will move a step closer to judgment with a pre- 
trial hearing in the next few months. .. . The New Leaner 
Theater Party will be held on December 6. The play is Mrs, 
Patterson, starring Eartha Kitt. Queries should be directed 
to Mrs. Irene Josephson at our office. . . . This year’s Harper’s 
Prize novelist is Don Mankiewicz, brother of our San Fran- 
cisco correspondent; the Harper’s editor who handled it was 
Norman Thomas Jr. The book, entitled Trial, deals with 
highly contemporary political events. Writes Upton 
Sinclair: “I take about forty magazines, and I can think 
of only one of them with which I never disagree. That is 
THe New Leaper.” .. . Next week, we will announce our 
special Christmas Gift Offer. As was the case a year ago, 
we will offer a choice of free gift books, all published this 
season and worth more than $5, with a one-year ($5) sub- 
scription. . . . The much-discussed London Times Literary 
Supplement devoted to American writing included special 
articles on two of our regular contributors, Peter Viereck 
and Reinhold Niebuhr. . . . W. V. Eckardt will cover the 
special Senate session on the McCarthy censure. His first 
report will appear in our November 22 issue. . . . Libraries 
please note: Our annual index will appear in the December 
27 issue. It will cover all the issues of 1954 in terms of 
authors, subjects and books reviewed. . . . And we will have 
more information for you on our Christmas Book Number 
(December 13) in a few weeks. 
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Granting of sovereignty and NATO membership to Bonn 


brings new stability to the Western European scene 


The Paris 


Agreemen 


By Sal Tas 


Paris 

ITH THE SIGNING of the Paris 

WW eorecment on West German 

sovereignty and 

European question seems to have 
been settled for the time being. 

A new political and military group- 
ing—the Western European Union— 
has been created, with Italy and West 
Germany joining an expanded Brus- 
sels Treaty organization. The Bonn 
Republic has formally been invited 
into NATO; additional powers have 
been given to NATO’s supreme mili- 
lary command, to restrain the inde- 
pendent deployment of the new Ger- 
man Army. The three-power occupa- 
tion of West Germany has, for the 
most part, been terminated, with the 
Allies retaining rights only in such 
international questions as Berlin and 
German unification. The Saar ques- 
tion has been adjusted. And, breath- 
Ing reality into all these schemes, 
there is every probability that the 
Paris program will be speedily rati- 
fed by all the nations concerned, in- 


cluding France, before the end of the 
vear, 


rearmament, the 


French Premier Pierre Mendés- 
France is at last free to devote him- 
self to the problems of the domestic 


fconomy, in which he is primarily 
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interested. We will soon see whether 
he attacks the old-fashioned, parasitic 
forms of French capitalism with the 
same energy he displayed in the inter- 
national field. 

The success of the Paris Confer- 
ence had actually been assured at 
London, when British Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden pledged the 
United Kingdom to maintain ground 
divisions and tactical air forces on 
the Continent. Although Britain has 
always had and probably always will 
have a stake in Western European de- 
fense, Eden’s formal commitment was 
a crucial one. The French, and 
especially the pivotal French Socialist 
party, have always considered the 
presence of England indispensable to 
a successful Western European com- 
munity. In the present circumstances, 
many Frenchmen desire British col- 
laboration not only in order to have 
more effective control of Germany but 
also in order to have a close ally in 
the event of any possible quarrel be- 
tween France and the United States. 

Despite the Paris accords, the 
European diplomatic atmosphere is 
still infected with some of the bad 
feeling which cropped up at London. 
On the Friday before the Sunday 
which marked the end of the London 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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PARIS CONTINUED 


Conference, it will be recalled, Men- 
dés-France suddenly came out with 
his plan for controlling the distribu- 
tion of armaments, which—it was 
apparent—neither America nor the 
other European powers would accept. 
Although Mendés-France finally with- 
drew the plan (discussion of it has 
now been relegated to a study group 
to meet on January 17, or after the 
French Assembly votes on the Paris 
agreements), a great deal of suspi- 
cion developed. Many of the ministers 
felt that the French Premier was 
fighting his allies with the same ruth- 
lessness normally reserved for an 
enemy. “That man is a Molotov,” one 


SAAR FACTORY: GIVES FRANCE EQUALITY 


of the ministers is said to have re- 
marked. 

Nevertheless, this is past history. 
Even those who are disturbed about it 
recognize that, for better or for 
worse, Mendés-France’s tactics have 
instilled new fire and vitality in the 
nationalism of the French public. 
Amd those who believe in NATO need 
not complain about the Paris deal; 
it gives us everything we expected 
from the EDC, and in a much more 
natural form than EDC would have 
done. Probably many Frenchmen 
who opposed EDC will feel uncom- 
fortable the first time they see Ade- 
nauer’s picture in the papers as head 
of Germany’s NATO delegation. But 


it is also true that a great many 
Frenchmen were willing to pay for 
the preservation of French national- 
ism by showing a certain indulgence 
to German nationalism. 

Why did the Saar question become 
pivotal to Mendés-France at Paris? 
Again the reaction of his Assembly 
was the critical factor. France’s actual 
position in the Saar, realistically 
speaking, was very strong; the status 
quo was in her favor. Mendés-France 
dramatized the Saar issue, and the 
concessions he gained serve admir- 
ably to blur the tremendous fact that 
the German Wehrmacht is being re- 
born. The Saar issue thus permits 


IN COAL-STEEL COMMUNITY 


Mendés-France once again to return 
to the Assembly triumphant. 

For Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
of West Germany, the Saar decisions 
were not too great a price to pay for 
German sovereignty, NATO member- 
ship and rearmament. The Saar popu- 
lation has shown no great eagerness 
to return to Germany. It was certainly 
pro-French in the early postwar 
years, and even after the currency 
reform made West Germany more 
attractive the Saarlanders’ interest 
was mostly sentimental. Had not the 
French been tactless on certain occa- 
sions, interest in reunion with Ger- 
many would have remained minimal. 


(E.g.: The Saar football club applied 


for membership in a French football 
league, but was rejected because jt 
was too strong, so the club and jts 
fans turned to a German league.) 
Even now, given a continuation of 
the present prosperity, the Saarland. 
ers have little genuine interest jn 
reunion with Germany. At the last 
elections, the pro-German parties 
tried to make a showing—partly by 
putting up parties which were against 
the pro-French government, partly by 
asking the population to boycott the 
elections. The result was a tremen- 
dous victory for the Government. 

In the present context, therefore, 
the French tend to view the Saar as 
a form of war reparation by Ger- 
many; there is a case for that. At any 
rate, the Saar has now been placed 
on a French monetary basis, and the 
Paris agreements enable France to 
act in the Coal and Steel Community 
as an almost equal partner with 
Germany. The significance of this is 
obvious. 

Despite the objections from certain 
quarters in the Bonn Parliament. 
there is little reason to believe that 
the Paris accords will meet with 
difficulty, either in France or in West 
Germany. Politicians have fussed 
about the Saar, but it is extremely 
doubtful that either the French or 
the German population is really 
interested. 

The real question now is: Will the 
Western European Union function 
efficiently, or will France—through 
WEU and NATO channels—further 
delay German rearmament? There 
are grounds here not for pessimism 
but for caution. Mendés-France is 
certainly no passionate champion of 
German rearmament; both he and 
many members of the Assembly stand 
for “parallel” talks with Moscow on 
German unification. Yet, Mendé 
France knows that, outside NATO. 
there is no place for France or for 
him. He is too much the realist 
impede the plans made at Paris if he 
realizes the risks such sabotage would 
entail. It is up to Britain and Amer: 
ca, of course, to make those risk 
crystal clear. 
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After seeing them in action, our Editor finds 
that the followers of agitator Bryant Bowles 


are swayed by more than the race question 


‘BUT CENSURE IS IN THY HANDS, 


i. OTHER DAY, I attended one of 
the well-publicized open-air meet- 
ings of the National Association for 
the Advancement of White People, 
addressed by its founder, Bryant 
Bowles. I went down to the Harring- 
ton, Delaware airfield, where these 
meetings are held, with a feeling of 
animosity and disgust. I came away 
feeling sorry for that whole crowd of 
people—including their leaders. 

In the first place, the organization 
itself is a poor little thing. The flying 
feld, between Harrington and Mil- 
ford, is just a wide, level, sandy 
sretch of ground. In a spirit of 
optimism, the sponsors of the gather- 
ing had laid out white parking lines 
which stretched away toward the 
horizon, providing room for thou- 
sands of cars. Most of them never 
came. The news reports the next day 
stid 3,000 persons were present. I 
am sure that not more than half that 
_ were there. A feeling of dis- 
‘ppointment and discouragement was 
only partially concealed. 

€ preparations for the assembly 
Were primitive but adequate. A big, 
flat-bottomed trailer-truck served as 
‘peaker’s platform, to be mounted 
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MEETING AT 
AN AIRPORT 


By William E. Bohn 


O LORD’ 


by a rather insecure-looking steplad- 
der. A sound-truck was set well out 
in the field and wired to the impro- 
vised platform. Soft drinks and hot 
dogs were available at hastily con- 
structed stands. The young people 
flocking about these stands gave the 
impression that the meeting was a 
welcome means of recreation on an 
otherwise empty Sunday afternoon. 
As cars came rolling in and people 
piled out, I strolled about in the 
growing crowd, keeping my mouth 
strictly shut. The people were shift- 
ing about, forming here and there in 
loosely organized groups as conver- 
sations developed. I was in the per- 
fect spot for a reporter. Into my 


waiting ears the earnest speakers 
poured every thought in their minds. 

My over-all feeling was that here 
were a lot of hard-working people 
who felt neglected, abused, frustrated. 
Some were small business people, 
some were laborers from nearby 
towns, but most of them were not- 
very-prosperous farmers. A few were 
well-dressed, but most of them wore 
unpretentious clothing. Many of the 
men were in overalls on this Sunday 
afternoon, and many of the women 
wore what are politely called house- 
dresses. As I heard someone remark, 
“Most of ’em ain’t had too much 
education.” The grammar and the 
vocabulary were of the sort not rec- 
ognized in the schools. (I am not 
speaking disrespectfully: A large part 
of our trouble, I think, comes from 
the fact that we pay too little atten- 
tion to people who use bad gram- 
mar.) 

In the first group I met, a thin, tall 
chap was holding forth about govern- 
ment: “Those fellows don’t listen to 
plain people like us. A man gets into 
the Legislature or Congress, and then 
he thinks he kin boss the people. He 
don’t care what we think.” In a 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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MEETING costiscen 


nearby group, another orator sug- 
gested that it was time to start a new 
party and run Bryant Bowles for 
President. “Then,” he said, “we'd 
have our man up there where they'd 
have to listen to him.” The idea that 
it is the poor rather than the rich 
who suffer from integration was 
brought up more than once. One man 
remarked about Delaware’s Governor 
J. Caleb Boggs: “He took his little 
girl out of public school and put her 
in an expensive private school. He 
don’t have to worry. But we can’t 
afford that.” 

Many of 
seemed genuinely puzzled about how 
all this trouble got started. “We got 
along fine for years and years,” said 


the conversationalists 


one speaker. “The niggers was satis- 
fied. They never would have made 
any trouble. It’s them lawyers, it’s 
white men, it’s them people from the 
North started all this.” Another man. 
speaking along the same line, finally 
exclaimed in exasperation: “Some- 
thing’s got to be done. Of course, he 
[Bowles] can’t talk about violence. 
They’re only too anxious to get 
something on him. But we can think 
it. We got our guns and we got pow- 
der, ain’t we?” 

The same underdog feeling came 
out whenever the press or radio was 
mentioned. Over and over again, dif- 
ferent men and women said in sub- 
stance: “They never report it right. 
They don’t give both sides. They al- 
ways make it look as if we was 
wrong. And all we want is to go 
along the way things have always 
been.” 

This attitude toward the press was 
finally crystallized in a dramatic in- 
cident. A reporter appeared with a 
conventional notebook and _ went 
about writing things down. Soon a 
crowd gathered about him. Questions 
were hurled: “Who are ya? 
Where ya from? . . . What paper 
d’ya write for? . . . What ya sayin’ 
about us?” Finally, a gigantic fel- 
low who had obviously been drink- 
ing struck the man twice. Other men 
quickly rushed in to separate the 
pair, shouting to the assailant, “Stop. 


ya fool. . . . That’s just what they 
want ... to get something on us.” 
Over near the truck-platform, a 
moving-picture man representing the 
Telenews Company had for some 
time been setting up his parapher- 
nalia on a platform attached to the 
top of his car. When he saw the 
fracas developing about the reporter, 
he got out a still camera. At the cen- 
ter of the commotion were two deco- 
rated cars with banners pasted across 
their hoods proclaiming: “I am 
proud to be a member of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of White 
People. We are with you, Mr. 
Bowles.” From one of these cars a 
tall, sandy-haired Amazon streaked 


_ sm, 
JUSTICE WARREN: LAWYERS BLAMED 


across to the Telenews man and 
shouted at him: “All right! Go ahead 
and take a picture of that fight! See 
what happens to you.” The man re- 
plied coolly: “All right. I will.” So 
he did. But instantly the woman 
brought a crowd from about her 
decorated car, and somehow they got 
the film away from the photographer. 
He was plucky and put up a good 
argument. But they would not listen. 

Presently, Bowles appeared. He 
went over to the photographer’s car 
and asked what the trouble was. He 
talked so quietly that I thought he 
was going to have the film restored 
to its owner. But finally he merely 











remarked that he was not responsible 
for what happened before the mee. 
ing was called to order and walked 
away. The man did not get his film 
back. In disgust, he backed his car 
out of the crowd and began to dis. 
mantle his equipment. I heard ap 
onlooker remark: “He looks like q 
damned kike.” 

Meanwhile, the reporter about 
whom the incident started had been 
run off the field. I saw him walking 
toward the highway with a number 
of rather fierce-looking chaps in clog 
pursuit. Later, when we left the mee. 
ing, we saw him standing out on the 
highway, keeping close to the state 
police. There were, by the way, no 
police on the actual grounds. There 
was one state detective—and th 
young fellows who seemed in control 
of things showed what they though! 
of him by boxing his car in so thal 
he could not leave without thei 
consent. 

















loud: 
































Finally, at 2:45 on that sunny aft pock 
ernoon, a group of the leaders of the glad 
movement assembled on the impr rathe 
vised platform. Leader Bowles dress 
straight, slender, dark, distinctively hims 
good-looking—called the crowd \ & “the 
order. Since he had been widel then 
advertised as a rabble-rouser, his ernn 
oratorical effort was disappointing. chos 
He spoke haltingly and awkwardly. mad 
constantly uttering “uh ... ub,” the more 
throat-clearing sounds which betray Late 
the insecure and nervous speaket sure 
His whole attitude seemed rathe Tl 
apologetic. He said that people hi on t 
been complaining because the Assoc: thro 
ation was not well enough organizl the 
and went on to explain that suc advi 
imperfections had hitherto been iF ford 
evitable. But, that morning, the » stud 
Executive Committee had met a est p 
elected a complete slate of officist cot 
for the Delaware chapter. The chose! quit 
Delawareans were introduced to tt ha 
audience—with unmistakable emp! F His 
sis on every nearby address. was 

Then came a prayer by the chap of i 
lain of the Association, the unoficia havi 
clergyman without a parish, Manat upor 
F. Warrington. This — free-lan* to ec 
preacher came strolling up lt the Tules 
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BRYANT BOWLES ADDRESSES A MASS MEETING: 


loudspeaker with his hands in his 
pockets, but did take them out, | am 
glad to report, when he began in his 
rather free-and-easy manner to ad- 
dress the Good Lord. He introduced 
himself modestly to the Almighty as 
“the spiritual adviser of the nation,” 
then lit into the United States Gov- 
ernment. “Those who have been 
chosen to rule us,” he said, “have 
made so many mistakes that they are 
more to be pitied than censured.” 
Later, he added modestly, “But cen- 
sure is in thy hands, O Lord.” 

The address of Leader Bowles was 
on the cautious and apologetic side 
throughout. He had nothing against 
the Negroes. He shied away from 
advising his listeners to boycott Mil- 
ford High School if the ten Negro 
students were readmitted. The clear- 
ést point he made concerned the boy- 
cott of retail merchants. He made 
quite a story out of the fact that he 
had recently bought a suit of clothes. 
His conversation with the merchant 
Was repeated in detail. The import 
of it was that the storekeeper was 
having such a great favor bestowed 
upon him that he was in duty bound 
fo carry on his life according to the 
tules laid down by the customer— 
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especially in the matter of race rela- 
tions. The listeners were advised to 
give the same treatment to Milford 
merchants who allowed their chil- 
dren to attend the high school while 
it was polluted by the presence of the 
young Negroes. 
Bowles’s speaking 
lacked ignition. The crowd tried hard 
to get some excitement out of it. They 
would laugh at the feeblest joke or 
mutter agreement with any sugges- 
tion of action. And there was a con- 
stant effort to supplement the speak- 


completely 


er’s efforts with muttered remarks, 
such as, “He can’t say what he really 
thinks, but we know what he means.” 

These words and incidents were 
not mere sporadic exhibitions of bad 
temper. They were dramatic expres- 
sions of the attitudes of a group of 
American citizens—how large a 
group, I have no means of knowing. 
The involvement of the Negroes is 
incidental—as was that of the Jews 
in Hitler Germany. The race issue is 
used as a means of bringing to the 
surface an ancient gripe. These peo- 
ple are against all the agencies, per- 
sons and groups which they think of 
as above them. They are against the 
Government, the press, the radio, the 


'THE INVOLVEMENT OF THE NEGROES IS INCIDENTAL’ 


courts, the lawyers, the churches, the 
rich—against all the controlling cen- 
ters of our society. Their taciturn 
tendency to violence is the result of 
a feeling of being neglected. over- 
looked, unconsulted. They come from 
agrarian slums, slums which are 
hardly recognized and about which 
practically nothing is ever done. 
What ought to be done is a long 
story. 

Meanwhile, I hope no one will 
think that the crowd which follows 
Bryant Bowles represents the decent 
people of Milford or Harrington or 
any other Delaware town or country 
region. Mayor Edward C. Evans of 
Milford told me that the people of 
lower Delaware may be divided about 
50-50 on the subject of segregation, 
but that 95 per cent of them are in 
favor of enforcing the laws of the 
state and of the United States. That 
goes for integration or anything else. 
“You can depend upon it,” he said, 
“there will be no trouble around 
here. These people are fools to think 
they can overthrow the Government. 
There aren’t enough of them to do 
anything.” He has been Mayor for 
thirteen years. He knows his town 
and his county as well as anyone. 








Christianity thrives among youth and 
aged despite 37 years of Kremlin hostility 


Religion in 
the USSR 


By Ivan Bilibin 


FEW WEEKS AGO, an editorial in Pravda caused peo- 
A ple to ponder whether one chapter in the history of 
postwar Soviet society had come to an end: the chapter 
of peaceful coexistence of the Soviet state and religion. 
This article, entitled “Scientific Atheistic Propaganda 
Needs Wider Development,” did not come completely by 
surprise, as anti-religious rumblings have been growing 
louder in the Soviet Union from the beginning of this 
year. In January, there was the report of the reopening 
of the Museum of the History of Religion and Atheism 
in the building of Kazan Cathedral in Leningrad, with a 
special section attached for organizing lectures in the 
countryside. Articles in the press have been appearing 
with greater frequency on the prevalence of the celebra- 
tion of religious rites among the younger generation and, 
in some cases, contrasting the attractions of a church 
wedding with the drabness of a Soviet registry office. The 
publication of the Pravda editorial, however, has put the 
whole subject of religion and anti-religion on a higher 
level, and it has been followed by a barrage of anti-reli- 
gious propaganda in the press and on the radio of an 
intensity unknown since prewar days. 

Some revealing facts about the present position of the 
Russian Orthodox Church were reported by Dr. Heine- 
mann, President of the All-German Synod of the Evan- 
gelical Church, who had been visiting Russia lately at the 
invitation of the Patriarch of Moscow. He said that reli- 
gious services in the big towns were so well attended that 
the churches were not large enough. There were fifty-five 
churches functioning in Moscow for a population of 7 
million, and fourteen churches in Leningrad for 4 mil- 
lion. Religious services were celebrated every day. 80 per 
cent of all newly-born children were baptized at the wish 
of their parents. The finances of the Church were derived 
entirely from the contributions of the faithful, and a 
priest’s average income was 50 per cent higher than that 


of a skilled worker. The clergy whom Dr. Heinemann met 
all professed loyalty to the present regime. 

To those who have not been following church events in 
Russia during and after the war, these facts may well 
come as a shattering revelation. To those who have, they 
may be summed up in the words: “No change, slow prog. 
ress continuing.” There are plenty of other indications of 
this slow progress. Let us take one at random: last year’s 
report on the state of the theological schools of Leningrad 
—the Academy, for advanced theological studies, and the 
Seminary, for the training of ordinands. The total num. 
ber of pupils in both institutions last year was 396 as 
compared with 320 the year before, showing an increase 
of 76. There are, in all, two academies and eight semi- 
naries in the Soviet Union. Let us take another indica. 
tion: Soon after the end of the war, the Metropolitan of 
Leningrad had an opportunity to recover one of the 
famous churches of the former capital but could not 
afford to do so because of the prohibitive cost of repairs. 
Last year, on the other hand, the Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchy reported that repairs on one of the most 
famous of Russia’s medieval cathedrals, the Assumption 
Cathedral in Vladimir, including restoration work on 
Andrei Rublev’s frescoes under the direction of leading 
art specialists, was being carried out at the expense of 
the Church. 

This abundance of church funds might at first sight 
appear to be inexplicable, and yet the reason is simple. 
Before the war, taxes on churches were so exorbitant that 
the greatest amount of sacrifice on the part of parishion- 
ers was required to keep them going. During the war, the 
taxes were reduced to a bare minimum, but the habit of 
contributing generously persisted. Postwar visitors to the 
Soviet Union who have attended church services in Mos- 
cow have reported that collections are taken not in plates 
or boxes but in large receptacles which look like laundry 
baskets. 

So much for the material side of the picture. When we 
come to the spiritual side, there is the question which is 
invariably asked now about any aspect of life in the 
Soviet Union: Has there been any change as a result of 
Stalin’s death? Is there any sign of the easing of tension, 
of a breath of fresh air? There was a theory that the 
Soviet Government’s wartime and postwar policy toward 
religion should be credited personally to Stalin, and that 
he would have gone further if his hands had not been tied 
by the Communist die-hards. In the light of this. could 
the present anti-religious course be regarded as a post 
Stalin development? 

If the tenor and contents of the Church’s official organ 
are any indication, a perusal of this year’s issues of the 
Journal of the Moscow Patriarchy will not support such 4 
pessimistic view. To begin with, the journal appears with 
far greater regularity than it did in Stalin’s time. The 
twelve allotted issues never failed to appear in any yeal, 
but their publication was often held up for months. The 
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same applied to the Church Calendar, which sometimes 
did not appear till Easter. Now this has changed and pub- 
lication is punctual. The outward appearance of the jour- 
nal has also changed, and the missionary role of the 
Church is more clearly symbolized on the cover, which 
shows a large cross on the background of the risen sun. 
The difficulties which the Church has to face in carrying 
out its missionary work were stated in thinly camou- 
faged language in the January number: 

“Although . . . in our Easter greeting ‘Christ is risen!’ 
we are today not arousing faith but rejoicing together in 
our common faith, nevertheless even now it is necessary 
that the good tidings and message of the Resurrection 
should proceed, if not from our lips, then from our life 
and from our deeds. . . . Let our life itself manifest unto 
the world the truth that Christ has risen; and let all the 
world, Christian and non-Christian, seeing the life we 
lead, say with conviction: ‘Verily He is risen, for indeed 
we see that Christ truly lives within you and that the 
powers that are in you are indeed worked by Him.’ ” 

The material published in the journal has become con- 
siderably more interesting and independent, and the 
political element has been much reduced. The journal 
contains articles on a wide range of subjects, including 
the problem of Christian reunion, as well as reviews of 
books published abroad. It is, in fact, a very helpful and 
comprehensive magazine for a practicing Christian. In 
an unbeliever who may happen to lay his hands on it, it 
might well arouse curiosity, especially if he is dis- 
appointed with the spiritual fare supplied to him by 
Soviet ideology, and he may even find some material—an 
article on the life of a saint or an exposition of the teach- 
ing of some father of the Church—which could lead to 
his conversion. No direct attempt, however, is made to 
convert him by challenging the spokesmen of the atheist 
state on their own chosen ground of natural science. This, 
presumably, would be “religious propaganda”—a right 
not provided to the faithful by the Soviet Constitution. 

The argument of natural science is placed in the fore- 
ground of the present campaign against religion. It fig- 
ured prominently in the last big anti-religious offensive, 
launched in 1937 as a result of the fiasco of the popula- 
tion census held that year, which was intended to be a 
nationwide manifestation of atheism and turned out, in 
fact, to be a profession of faith by a far larger section 
of the population than the Soviet Government had ex- 
pected. At that time, however, which was the time of the 
great purges, there was a much more formidable weapon 
than that of natural science: the charge of counter-revolu- 
lionary activity. “Spies in cassocks” was the heading of 
one of the anti-religious articles that appeared in the 
Moscow press, and it reflected the mood which then pre- 
Vailed. The anti-religious campaign was accompanied by 
pair wave of persecution and large-scale arrests of 

ergy. 


In the present anti-religious campaign, the part of the 
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“spies in cassocks” is played by the wicked machinations 
of the Vatican. But the Vatican is far away, and the 
Soviet anti-religious propagandist is, in fact, fencing with 
phantoms. This anti-Vatican campaign might, of course, 
adversely affect the small Roman Catholic minority in the 
Soviet Union, despite the publicity given in Moscow’s 
foreign-language broadcasts to the freedom of worship 
which they are said to enjoy. As far as the Orthodox 
Church is concerned, however, the contrast between now 
and prewar days is very marked. As a result of the 
Church’s war effort, the counter-revolutionary charge has 
been withdrawn and there is no indication of its being 
renewed. In the light of this, one may well understand 
why the Russian Orthodox Church has taken great care 
not to become associated with any foreign religious move- 
ment in any way connected with politics, and why, in the 
articles published in the Journal of the Moscow Patri- 
archy about the ecumenical movement, the main criti- 
cism has been leveled at the movement’s political asso- 
ciations. 

The removal of the counter-revolutionary charge leaves 
the Soviet militant atheist with two weapons: the argu- 
ment that religion is a “remnant of the capitalist past,” 
that it can have no soil to thrive on in Soviet conditions, 
and the argument that it is opposed to science. The first 
argument begs the question of why religion has survived 
in Soviet conditions for more than thirty-five years, 
especially as the pretense that it prevails mainly among 
the older generation has been tacitly dropped. This leaves 
the last remaining weapon, that of natural science. The 
samples of scientific argument against religion which are 
provided in the material now published and broadcast are 
so unbelievably naive and so exposed on every side to 
the simplest and easiest refutation that one can well 
understand that the Church is not seriously worried about 
its opponents’ exercise of their freedom to conduct anti- 
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religious propaganda. The whole argument boils down to 
a refutation, based on nineteenth-century data, of views 
on the origin of the world held by churchmen in the 
Middle Ages; that the earth is the center of the universe, 
that hell is situated in its bowels. The emergence of new 
stars is used as an argument against the divine creation 
of the universe. No attempt whatever is made at a philo- 
sophical justification of the materialist outlook; this is 
just taken for granted. 

In the spate of anti-religious material which is being 
put out at present, there is much criticism of an attitude 
of “appeasement” toward religion, coupled with warnings 
not to offend the religious sentiments of believers, and 
numerous appeals for an improvement in the content of 
scientific atheistic propaganda without any indication 
of the lines on which this improvement should be car- 
ried out. While there is a show of an offensive spirit, 
there is every indication of defensive tactics, and the 
impression one gets is that the whole campaign is an 
attempt on the part of the mentors of Soviet ideology to 
impress upon the wavering neutrals that religion is some- 
thing of which the powers-that-be do not approve. 

There are a few points in the present campaign which 
may be regarded as new. There is, for instance, a clearer 
implied admission of the progress of the Church. The 
familiar claim that “the great majority of the Soviet 
people have freed themselves from religious supersti- 
tions” was presented in a more guarded fashion in the 
Young Communist magazine last April: “Tens of mil- 
lions of workers in the USSR believe neither in gods nor 
in religious fairy tales.” Religious youth is no longer 
composed of odd individuals but is a “backward section” 
of the younger generation. Again, in a recent broadcast 
on the Moscow home service, it was admitted that the war 
had played a great part in the spread of religion. 

Another new feature is the increased attention paid to 
the important part played by the celebration of religious 
rites, a function in which the Church is well within the 
strictest interpretation of the Soviet Constitution. In the 
Young Communist article referred to above, the attempt 
is made to prove that all Christian rites are heathen in 
origin, and the claim is made that religious feasts are 
usually accompanied by drunkenness. In the course of 
his argument, the author reveals his ignorance by talking 
of incense being used at an Orthodox wedding—a howler 
which is not likely to inspire his readers with confidence. 
It is, in fact, astonishing that the Soviet anti-religious 
experts seem to be awakening only now to all that the 
Christian liturgy has meant and still means to the Rus- 
sian people. The drafters of the Soviet Constitution 
obviously imagined that they held the trump card by 
reserving for themselves the right to conduct anti- 
religious propaganda and allowing the Church only the 
freedom to celebrate religious rites, And yet the iron 
rations of the Orthodox Church were always contained 
in its liturgy. 


Its influence manifests itself in page after page of Rus. 
sian literature. It can be found in books published jn 
Moscow today. There is no limit to what Marxian histori. 
cal materialism can set off as a past writer’s dependence 
on his environment, but some of the things that a Soviet 
citizen can read in books published and recommended 
by his authorities will amply make up for any lack of 
active propaganda on the part of the Church. In a col- 
lection of essays by the nineteenth-century educationist 
Ushinsky, whose works have been set up as a model by 
no less an authority than the late President Kalinin, the 
Soviet reader can find a passage in which Ushinsky ex. 
presses a wish that “no Russian child should ever be 
deprived of the holy, joyful and educative influence of 
the Orthodox Church.” 

The best example, however, of the dangers which 
Soviet partisans of atheism have to face when they seek 
allies in the Russian past is provided by their treatment 
of that great genius of the eighteenth century, Lomono- 
sov—poet, philosopher and scientist—who was closely 
associated with the founding of Moscow University in the 
reign of the Empress Elizabeth and whose name this 
university now bears. In the preface to a selection of 
Lomonosov’s philosophical works published in Moscow 
in 1950, it is stated that “Lomonosov occupies a promi- 
nent part in the history of Russian atheism” and that 
“Lomonosov sarcastically ridiculed the theologians who 
explained natural phenomena with the aid of the Book 
of Psalms.” This is the passage which the author of the 
preface no doubt meant, and which is printed in full in 
the selection: 

“The Creator has given mankind two books. In the 
one He has manifested His majesty, in the other His will. 
The first book is the visible world He has created, in 
order that man, looking upon the immensity, the beauty 
and the harmony of His creations, should acknowledge 
the omnipotence of God according to the measure of 
perception which has been granted to him. The second 
book is the Holy Scripture. In this book, the Creator's 
good will toward our salvation is manifested. . . . The 
mathematician is ill advised if he seeks to measure the 
will of God with a pair of compasses. So, too, is a doctor 
of divinity if he thinks that one can learn astronomy o 
chemistry by the Book of Psalms.” 

There has been’ some speculation in the countries of 
Western Europe as to what happens if you scratch 8 
Russian. The Marquis de Custine even succeeded in 
detecting Mongol traits in the features of the Emperor 
Alexander I, whom he had never seen. One thing appeals 
certain: No matter how hard you scratch a Russian, you 
will not find an atheist. Emelyan Yaroslavsky, the high 
priest of the Militant Godless movement in its heyday; 
realized this only too well when he remarked shortly 
before the war: “It is impossible to build up communism 
in a society half of which believes in God while the other 
half is afraid of the Devil.” 
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By Reinhold Niebuhr 





HE SPORADIC STRIKES against non-segregated schools 
«a continuing, but with less and less effect—so that 
one may hopefully expect the adoption of new and demo- 
cratic social standards in education, standards consider- 
ably in advance of the mores of many of our communi- 
ties. If this should occur as a result of the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the Constitution, it would be a 
remarkable instance of the creative effect of a basic law. 

The moral and political ideals embodied in the Con- 
stitution are the basic ideals of democracy: liberty and 
equality. These two ideals would seem to be equal, but 
they are not at all so in their relations to the mores 
of a community. 

The ideal of liberty, as embodied in basic law, limits 
the agencies of government so that they cannot infringe 
on the basic rights of the individual. They establish a 
sphere of meaning which cannot be invaded by the state 
or the community. They define the character of a true 
democracy in contrast to all forms of authoritarianism. 
Of course, civil liberties are constantly endangered and 
must be constantly defended. They are endangered 
whenever some political fanaticism or impulse to com- 
munal conformism seeks to limit individual rights. But 
it is easy to see the tremendous support which the ideal 
of liberty gets by being written into our basic law, 
though it is only fair to point out that the unwritten 
constitution of Great Britain serves the same purpose. 

The ideal of equality is rather more difficult to secure 
or to encourage by law than the ideal of liberty. Equality 
1s a transcendent ideal of justice. More justice must be 
defined as more equal justice. Yet, every society generates 
many inequalities through its differentiations of function 
and power. The gradual triumph in democracy over these 
Inequalities has been possible not so much by using the 
force of law as by keeping the society free and open, so 
that, in the free play of all political and economic powers, 
the weight of the political power of the many served to 
equalize the inequalities of privilege which the economic 
Process, if left alone, tended to develop. 

But the inequality between Negro and white members 
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of the community was more stubborn than the other 
inequalities which we have been so successful in mitigat- 
ing. It was supported by two powerful factors in the 
mores of the community: (1) the force of race prejudice, 
which operated with particular virulence, and (2) the 
force of historical inertia. The Negro had once been a 
slave among us, and no Emancipation Proclamation can 
undo in a decade, or even a lifetime, what the traditions 
of slavery worked upon the mind of a culture. Thus, we 
had the “American dilemma” as Gunnar Myrdal defined 
it—the dilemma of a flat contradiction between our prac- 
tices and our professed and legally sanctioned ideals. 

It is obvious that the law was powerless of itself to 
lift the mores of the community and to overcome the 
inequality inherent in segregation. Therefore, it was 
probably wise that at the turn of the century the Supreme 
Court invented the doctrine of “separate but equal” facili- 
ties for whites and Negroes. One assumes that the Court, 
knowing the limits of law in establishing standards, did 
not want to challenge the mores of the community to the 
point of rebellion. 

The Court justified its expediency by a series of his- 
toric decisions in which it used the doctrine to “inch” the 
standards of recalcitrant communities closer to the ideal 
of equality. This equality, particularly in education, in 
turn served to break down the absolute walls of separa- 
tion. The process was so successful, in fact, that many a 
rigorous democratic idealist would have been prepared 
to support the Court had it stuck to the doctrine in the 
hope that time would continue to improve the situation. 
But the doctrine was properly challenged, and _particu- 
larly in the field of education. The Court responded with 
a decision which delved into educational psychology, 
which avowed that segregated education made for in- 
equality even if facilities were equal. 

This decision may well have been one of the most 
historic triumphs of justice in our century. The ability of 
the Court to draw the logical conclusions from the prem- 
ises of democratic justice prevented the cynicism in the 
minority which would have followed a decision that 
tried to clothe expediency with logic. 

Nevertheless, the decision was a hazardous one. There 
must have been some speculation and apprehension in the 
Court about the capacity of a democratic community to 
follow its logic. As yet, there is no clear indication of 
how our nation will react to the new standard. Undoubt- 
edly, there will be pockets of. rebellion. But the first test 
has been met with tolerable success. The leaders of South- 
ern opinion have not counseled or encouraged defiance. 
The children have accepted the new standards with good 
grace when not unduly influenced by die-hard adults. At 
any rate, the way is open for continued progress. And 
when the future is open there is less danger of the 
majority suffering from a bad conscience for its involve- 
ment in injustice and of the minority generating resent- 
ments. 
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The British protectorate, already the scene of rioting 


and sabotage, may prove to be another Kenya 


NYASALAND: 
AFRICA'S NEX 
DANGER SPO 


By Keith Irvine 


HUGGINS: PEOPLE OPPOSE HIS RULE 


HE PROSPECT for Africa today is 
+ ee of spreading violence. After 
Kenya, the next storm center may 
well be the British Protectorate of 
Nyasaland—now officially a part of 
the Central African Federation— 
where many signs of disaffection have 
already appeared. In August and 
September 1953, villagers _rioted, 
sabotaged roads and telephone lines, 
and looted isolated houses. Armed 
bands of Africans attacked schools, 
court houses and bomas (local ad- 
ministrative centers), and _ clashed 
with police. Whites were met with the 
cry: “Go home, strangers, this is our 
land.” Chiefs were deposed, troops 
and aircraft called out, and reinforce. 
ments brought in from Tanganyika 
and Southern Rhodesia by the 
Nyasaland Government before the re. 
bellion, which broke out in five of 
the eight Southern Provinces, as well 
as at points in the West and North, 
was quelled. 

Often called “the Switzerland of 
Africa,” Nyasaland is a snake-shaped 
stretch of land 520 miles long—the 
Siamese twin of Lake Nyasa, which 
lies along its eastern border. It has 
a population of 4,400 whites, 7,000 
Asians and close to 2.5 million Afr 
cans. Since federation took place last 
year, the whites, no doubt disturbed 
by the uprisings, have been reported 
emigrating to South Africa faster 
than new arrivals can take their 
place. 

Never conquered by the white 
man, Nyasaland, according to one 
observer, was a “whirlpool of mi 
grant tribes, war and slave-raiding’ 
until British missionaries and bus: 
nessmen led it under the Crown # 
a protectorate with “the consent and 
desire of the chiefs and people.” 
Apart from the German-backed up 
rising led by American-educated John 
Chilembwe in 1915, Crown prote 
tion has meant peace for the Nyas* 
landers. What, then, lies behind the 
current unrest? 

1. The land question. Nyasaland’ 
land question resembles the familia 
Kenyan pattern. Increasing popu 
tion pressure on African land stir 
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resentment when nearby tracts, re- 
served for future white use, lie idle. 
But certain differences do exist: 
While the Kenya settlers are individ- 
ual farmers, Nyasaland’s 500 white 
sttlers either own or help operate 
plantations. The plantations are most- 
ly located in the South (where the 
troubles broke out), in a region 
called the Shire Highlands. The bulk 
of this land is owned by about half 
a dozen large companies, mainly 
producers of tea and tung. 

The plantation-owners came to 
Nyasaland in the 1890s, when slave 
raids had depleted the population 
and impoverished the survivors. Vast 
tracts of land were obtained from 
local chiefs, often in exchange for as 
little as a few bolts of cloth or a few 
bottles of gin. However, the chiefs 
and their descendants claim that the 
land never was and never could be 
sold. Only occupation rights, they 
say, were granted to the white man. 
Today, the plantation-owners, who 
have no title deeds, allege that cer- 
tificates of claim, given them by the 
first British Consul General, grant 
them legal ownership of the land. 

Over three-quarters of a million 
Africans live in the Shire Highlands. 
Of these, over 200,000 are plantation 
workers who have small gardens 
which they are allowed to cultivate 
rent-free. The remainder, not being 
employes, are required to pay rent 
for their land. For some unknown 
reason, this is calculated in propor- 
tion to wages earned in the area. 
When in 1952 the rent, which for 
years had stood at £1, was raised by 
160 per cent to conform to the higher 
wage scale, the non-wage-earning 
farmers reacted strongly and ques- 
tioned—as they have been doing re- 
peatedly since 1903—the principle by 
which they pay rent at all. “What 
was obtained for nothing should not 
be used to charge rent,” they say. 

Before the September 1953 out- 
breaks, the Nyasaland African Con- 
gress alleged not only that rents were 
being increased, but that the acreage 
of gardens was being reduced and 
marriages were being controlled by 
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estate-owners (to prevent unmarried 
daughters of tenants from leaving the 
estates by marrying “outsiders”). 
The Congress stated that Africans 
were determined to remain on the 
estates rent-free, open more gar- 
dens and cut firewood as they chose 
until the owners produced receipts 
for the original land purchase. The 
situation has been much aggravated 
by the fact that a great deal of land 
is not used by the owners. The exact 
proportion of land in full use is un- 
known, but one owner put the figure 
in the neighborhood of 29 per cent 
and other reports confirm this. 

The question is complicated by the 
fact that the owners—some of whom 
are pleasantly paternalistic and some 
of whom are not—develop the plan- 
tations on an agriculturally sound 
basis which benefits the whole Nyasa- 
land economy. Furthermore, African 
unity is impaired because young 
blood tends to emigrate to other re- 
gions. By July 1953, no less than 
150,000 ‘Nyasalanders were known to 
have left their native land. Known as 
the “Machona,” or Lost Ones, over 
90,000 of these are now working in 
Southern Rhodesia and over 42,000 
in South Africa. In the latter terri- 
tory, a “Lost One” can earn a wage 
15 times greater than at home. The 
place of the “Lost Ones” is taken by 
members of the Anguru tribe, who 
emigrate to Nyasaland from Portu- 
guese Mozambique in order to ob- 
tain the relatively high wages that 
Nyasaland has to offer. Nyasaland- 
ers, however, regard the Anguru as 
foreigners unversed in the traditions 
of their country. 

Two proposals have been advanced 
by responsible local authorities for 
diminishing existing tensions: (1) 
that all unutilized land be taken over 
for controlled African settlement at 
an arbitration figure; (2) that the 
thangata (tenant) system be abol- 
ished and replaced by a modern 
wage-paying system. Whether these 
steps will be taken remains doubtful. 
Even if they are, it is now too late 
for such palliatives to produce more 
than temporary effects. 


2. Federation. On July 1, 1954, 
the first postage stamps of the new 
federation of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland were issued, 
bearing the portrait of Queen Eliza- 
beth. To Nyasalanders, this innova- 
tion is another source of resentment. 
Although the federation was resisted 
by all sections of African opinion in 
the three territories, oppesition was 
strongest in Nyasaland. The Africans 
in general felt that, since the white 
man has broken the constitutional 
guarantees offered to the aborigines 
of Australia no less than those to the 
Red Indians of North America, and 
to the colored population of South 
Africa no less than that of South 
Rhodesia, the colored man could rest 
assured that these constitutional 
guarantees, too, were not worth the 
paper they were written on. 

Nyasalanders in particular felt 
that, despite economic discontents, at 
least the culminating insult of the 
color bar had not previously existed 
in their country. However, now that 
it is federated with the Rhodesias, 
where a different racial climate pre- 
vails, they anticipate infiltration of 
the “master race” attitude. What is 
more, unconquered Nyasaland has 
passionately nursed the aspiration to 
become a self-governing territory on 
the Gold Coast model. Federation 
under the rule of Sir Godfrey Hug- 
gins’s gerrymandering government is 
therefore in direct opposition to their 
wishes, not to speak of the professed 
Western principle of self-determina- 
tion. Small wonder that no amount 
of technical talk about the economic 
advantages of federation can offset 
their bitterness, and that they say 
the Queen has completely forgotten 
them. 

3. Proposed taxation without rep- 
resentation. Since federation, an 
income-tax bill has been introduced 
in the Central African Parliament 
which would impose taxes for the 
first time on Nyasaland Africans. 
Hitherto, income taxes have been 
paid in the territory, but only by 
business concerns and non-Africans. 
Africans already pay a poll tax, and 
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they say that (although at this stage 
few would be financially eligible) 
they object in principle to bearing 
the burden of taxation without enjoy- 
ing the privileges of citizenship, such 
as the vote. (Less than 500 Africans 
have the suffrage in South Rhodesia, 
only five in North Rhodesia, and 
none at all in Nyasaland.) In March, 
the Blantyre branch of the Nyasa- 
land African Congress sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to Prime Minister 
Huggins: “We Africans of Nyasa- 
land reject any payment of income 
tax until such time as we have at- 
tained self-government in the Protec- 
torate, there is no discrimination on 
the ground of color, and we have 
full freedom in our land of birth.” 
Replying, Sir Godfrey “greatly re- 
gretted” this attitude and hoped that 
the senders 
thoughts.” 

4, Recent treatment of chiefs. The 
most celebrated instance of this is 
the deposition of 80-year-old Chief 
Gomani in early 1953 by the Nyasa- 
land Government. Following a visit 
by the Reverend Michael Scott, Chief 
Gomani—who had collaborated with 
the British by sending his young men 
to fight against the Japanese in 
World War II and against the Com- 
munists in Malaya—called upon his 
people to resist the federation pro- 
posals by Gandhian methods, rather 
than by force. The Nyasaland Gov- 
ernment arrested Gomani, thus pro- 
voking the whole Angoni tribe, since 
tribal lands are vested in the sacred 
person of the chief. Tribesmen sur- 
rounded the police car driving 
Gomani away and rescued the chief, 
who, on Scott’s advice, sought sanctu- 
ary across the Portuguese border. 
When he returned to Nyasaland, he 
was rearrested and placed in a hos- 
pital to await trial. (Gomani suffers 
from Huntingdon’s chorea, a nervous 
complaint.) Finally, he was officially 
deposed and banished from his home 
and property, and the charges against 
him were dropped. Scott was de- 
ported to Britain without a hearing. 
The tribe has reacted to these events 
as might be expected. 


would have “second 
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In the disturbances that broke out 
several months after the “Gomani 
affair,” a large number of white- 
appointed chiefs and village headmen 
were deposed by Nyasa tribesmen, 
who then set up others in their 
stead. The deposition of these popu- 
lar leaders by police and troops often 
led to outbreaks of violence. 

5. The color bar. Resentment over 
the color bar, or other manifesta- 
tions of “master race” attitudes, is 
profound. The growing number of 
educated Nyasalanders are sensitive 
to developments throughout the 
world, as well as in Africa. In inter- 
national affairs, they appear to adopt 


REV. MICHAEL SCOTT: DEPORTED 
a viewpoint which roughly parallels 
that of Indian Prime Minister Nehru. 
Among the uneducated, mistrust of 
white motives takes other and more 
localized forms. For example, last 
year two African clerks were discov- 
ered using Government stenciling 
equipment to run off a sheet accusing 
the Government of poisoning sugar 
supplies to render the African popu- 
lation sterile. Although this occurred 
in adjacent North Rhodesia, the ru- 
mor achieved wide circulation in 
Nyasaland. It was patently without 
foundation, but it had a certain ele- 
ment of psychological truth because 
it approximated the wish-dream of 
Nyasaland’s reactionary whites—and 


the Nyasalanders knew it. The groy. 
ing gap between black and white was 
emphasized even more recently by an 
order excluding African barme 
from white clubs. 

6. Resentment of censorship and 
other methods of attempted thought 
control. This is not a main source of 
friction, but, with the spread of edv- 
cation and political consciousness, it 
will steadily increase. For years, off. 
cial policy in Central Africa, as in 
the Sudan and elsewhere, has been to 
shelter a tradition-directed African 
society from the brutal facts of the 
outside world “for their own good,” 
Gradually, however, the purpose of 
this censorship has been transformed, 
so that facts are kept from Africans 
not for their own good but for the 
greater security of the white settler 
community. Once this secret is dis 
covered, it will be impossible to re 
store the African’s original faith and 
trust in his white protectors. Stirred 
to the depths by little-understood 
forces loose in the world, the African 
demands to be treated as an adult; 
he has nothing but contempt or mis 
trust for those who further confus 
him by deliberately telling him halt: 
truths. 

Africans who have traveled abroad 
realize the extent of the censorship in 
their midst and show extreme resem: 
ment over the manipulative intent a! 
work in all information media. The 
aim of this censorship is, incidentally. 
a double one: to preserve the self 
image of the whites, and to preven! 
the Africans from imitating the les 
admirable traits of Western civiliz« 
tion. The double result is that white 


complacency is reinforced and black 


fury increased. 

These six sources of discontent in 
Nyasaland add up to considerable 
cause for alarm in Central Africa 
The situation has two particularly 
disturbing features. First, past trol 
bles have had little or no connection 
with Communism. Secondly, future 
outbreaks will have racial repercu* 
sions throughout a continent that i 
already becoming increasingly o 
ented against the West. 
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Despite the apathy of both parties and of the people at large, 
both our political and economic systems face profound problems 


The State of the Nation 


on Election Eve 


By Oscar Gass 


N THEIR BROAD NUMBERS, the people of the United 

States seem well satisfied with the general course 
of their domestic, economic and political affairs as 
things stand in the autumn of 1954. They look toward 
the Congressional elections with the conviction that the 
choices they have to make are of no special importance. 
Congressman Jones may be replaced by Mr. Smith, or 


Senator Cooper by Mr. Barkley; it is nothing to get 
excited about. The economic recession which began in 


August-September 1953 has hurt some groups and will 
probably hurt more, but the recession has not yet visibly 


| aroused wide and deep fears; Americans are spending 


and buying houses, as confident people do. Some are 
concerned over the increasing organization of American 
society to assure conformity of various kinds. The degree 


of conformity currently exacted is, however, found op- 
; pressive only by relatively few, and Americans are not 
| tender of individual differences in 1954. 


The American people did not view their domestic 
public affairs with such contented minds twenty years 


> 0 or even ten years ago. The change in outlook came 
| When the fear of a serious post-World War II depression 
: had passed. By now, the thought that relatively full 





James Reston, chief Washington correspondent of the 
New York Times, summed up the current political cam- 
paign as “bush-league,” in terms of candidates and of 
‘sues discussed. Our own Albert N. Votaw last week 
noted that the Democrats were running against Hoover, 
and the Republicans against Hiss. Despite the frivolity 
of the politicians, the U. S. in 1954 has grave and 
ends problems which require elucidation. Oscar 
. . Washington consulting economist, tried to sketch 
soon of the nation for foreign readers in this article, 
. nsed from the British monthly Twentieth Century. 


€ think that American readers will also profit from it. 
eee 
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employment might be a transitory wartime phenomenon 
has been buried. Most Americans believe that domestical- 
ly in 1954 they are enjoying an average year about 
mid-course in what the advertising men have named “the 
American century.” Things are not perfect, but they are 
good enough. 

At one edge of public consciousness there remains the 
problem of the relationships of the United States with 
other countries. These relationships are variously found 
difficult and troubling or heavily burdening and frustrat- 
ing. They are important in Washington and New York. 
But the weight of all foreign events and relations in 
forming general American public sentiment now is not 
remotely comparable to that of domestic affairs. The 
Korean War is ovet, and American soldiers are coming 
home. Even the threat of Soviet aggression is regarded 
by ordinary Americans as potential and remote, not 
actual and immediate. The American people did not 
believe that its survival was threatened by Nazi Germany 
or Imperial Japan. No bombs fell on the United States 
in World War II, though there were perfunctory civil- 
defense precautions. Most Americans do not believe that 
atomic bombs or hydrogen bombs will fall on the United 
States in any war with the Soviet Union, even though 
there are perfunctory civil-defense drills today. 

America is endangered today by inattention to dis- 
persion of industry and population, and by neglect of 
air defense (as distinguished from attack). Her thinking 
is not adjusted to atomic warfare in which both sides have 
atomic bombs and are able to deliver them. But there 
are greater dangers. One is the weakening of the fabric 
of civil liberty and responsible public conduct. Another 
is the isolation of the American mode of life from the 
common lot of humanity; in 1954, the average “standard 
of living” of Americans is one that the average European 
will probably not attain in the forty-six years which 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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remain to the twentieth century, and correspondingly 
more remote from most of mankind. Most dangerous of 
all perhaps is the simple picture of world happenings 
that irresponsible demagogues have been painting re- 
cently for the American people and which many Ameri- 
cans have accepted. In this picture, the Communist 
tyranny is the only major source of unrest in the world. 
There is no view of the effort of the colored races to find 
a place beside the dominant white race, no image of the 
struggles of subject national groups, no insight into the 
fears of destruction in war which affect the conduct of 
peoples weaker or less fortunately situated than the 
American. There is no perspective of the fierceness of 
the conflict between rich and poor in societies where 
property is widely identified with privileges having no 
foundation in public utility. 

One hundred years ago, that searching, solitary, wilful 
man, Henry David Thoreau, told his countrymen that 
they were starving their lives to accumulate things. Most 
men were “so occupied with the factitious cares and 
superfluous coarse labors of life that its finer fruits can- 
not be plucked by them.” If Thoreau’s thought is wisdom. 
it is a wisdom that America has rejected. The unity of 
the American community derives not from abnegation 
of the acquisition of things. but from increasing success 
in accumulating them and from wide concurrence in the 
system of doing it. When that success has faltered. as in 
the 1930s, the community has fallen to questioning its 
institutions, practices, leadership and accomplishments. 

A major advance in the degree of success of the United 
States in accumulating wealth took place after 1939. 
With the consolidation of that success has come a decided 
shift in public psychology. The uneasy, questioning 
society of the 1930s has become the contented one of the 
1950s, so confident that it has most of the answers. 

The 1930s were a decade of economic failure. Real 
national output rose only 6 per cent from 1929 through 
1939; in per capita terms, it declined 1 per cent. People 
believed that the decline was greater. Never for a single 


year were the unemployed less than one-sixth of the . 


labor force. In 1939, unemployment was still 9.5 million. 
Insecurity and poverty were close to a great many 
Americans. They knew the loss of dignity and indepen- 
dence that ‘such things entail. Congressmen and Senators 
investigated, probed, pried and challenged. Light was 
directed toward every corner where some explanation 
might be found. Economic institutions and practices 
were questioned and rejected. The Democratic party was 
returned to office repeatedly as the party less satisfied 
with the existing economic order and more determined 
to effect changes. Nevertheless, in 1938-39 the economy 
was drifting without a sieady course. Creative in institu- 
tions, the New Deal had yet failed to achieve sustained 
economic expansion. 

Then came the simplicities of war—the amplitude of 
demand, the proliferation of new manufacturing capacity, 
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the universal liquidity and the labor shortage. In the 
economic sphere, the American people came to fear only 
that, with the end of hostilities, good times might he 
over. When they proved not to be over—indeed, to be 
only beginning—contentment gradually acquired , 
solidity that had certainly not been approximated since 
1929, and which, I believe, was not equaled even then, 
From 1939 to 1953, total real national product in the 
United States approximately doubled. Per capita real 
product increased 72 per cent. The period was short 
enough for the change to be fully appreciated. Indeed, 
as prices also more than doubled, most people had the 
pleasant illusion that their gains had been even greater, 
Government absorbed 23 per cent of total product and 
private investment 14 per cent in 1953, in contrast to 
14 per cent and 10 per cent fifteen years earlier, Yer 
personal consumption of every kind increased massively, 
Americans ate more, wore more, built more and traveled 
more than ever before. They spent more on education 
and research. Income came to be more equally distr. 
buted among individuals and regions. After showing no 
trend from 1919 through 1939, the share of the richest 
5 per cent of the population in disposable personal in- 
come decreased by one-third in the next decade (from 
22.7 per cent in 1939 to 15.7 per cent in 1948). The most 
important cause of increased equality was the reduction 
in unemployment, but a second major factor was the it- 
creased progressiveness of taxation. The regions which 
were farthest behind in 1939 made the most rapid 
relative advance in the subsequent fifteen years. In the 
Southeast, per capita income rose from $303 to $1,19) 
and from 56 per cent of the national average to 68 pe 
cent. The poorest state, Mississippi, had a rise from 
$201 to $834 and from 35 per cent of the nationl 
average to 49 per cent. The South and particularly the 
Negro remained relatively poor, but they were neither ® 
poor nor so far behind the others as fifteen years earlie: 

Conviction solidified, particularly after 1946, thd 
basically the economic system was working well a 
would continue to work well. For the first time in mat) 
decades, Americans became uninterested even in tit 
issues involved in private concentration of economi 
power. Would not power always be offset by counterval: 
ing power, and was not Big Business necessary to do bis 
things? Critical appraisal came to be regarded as somé 
what annoyingly irrelevant. 

The cold war then supervened, and to the cold wat the 
hot (Korean) war. Never has American discomfiture 
war been exploited more ruthlessly by self-styled patrios 
The American people were told that, if the declare! 
policy of their government did not succeed in Asia, the 
primary reason was that Communism had planted trea” 
in the highest places of the United States Governmell. 
(“Disloyalty” among America’s presumed allies wa! 


secondary reason.) Soon the air was full af accusatio® 
. . e 7 a 
innuendoes, denials and recantations. By 1951. eve! 
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distinguished liberal historian, in a volume entitled 
Living Ideas in America, could write that, in dealing 
yith public problems, “Americans need not look abroad 
for solutions or fabricate new ones, but they can turn, 
with confidence, to their own historical past.” Few 
Americans would have been so confident in the 1930s of 
the suficiency of the past, and few liberals would have 
been so quick to deny the need to “look abroad”—or, 
indeed, to look from one end of the earth to the other—- 
in search of solutions. The American university of the 
1930s had been a seedbed of political, economic and 
social criticism ——- sometimes silly, half-baked or ir- 
responsible, but uninhibited by fear. In the early 1950s, 
aprominent social-research foundation enlisted a team of 
psychologists and political scientists to investigate why 
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quarter of 1954, Government expenditure on goods and 
services (including spending of non-Federal authorities ) 
declined by about $8.5 billion a year. As private spend- 
ing also declined (though prices rose), total national 
product declined by about $14 billion, uncorrected for 
price changes, and perhaps $16.5 billion in prices of the 
second quarter of 1953. Federal Government expenditure 
is to decline again in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. 
and a still further reduction has been made the basis of 
budgetary planning for the subsequent year. For the 
present, the fiscal environment of the 1953-54 recession 
period seems therefore likely to be sustained in its gen- 
eral features, In the summer of 1954, total national 
product has been running about $30 billion a year lower 
than it would have been as the result of steady growth 


WITH PERHAPS 8 PER CENT OF THE LABOR FORCE UNEMPLOYED, QUITE A FEW CONGRESSMEN ARE IN DANGER 


American university students now abstained from 
political interest, discussions and activities. 

The economic achievements of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration have not been positive factors in this general 
public contentment. Up to now, the distinctive economic 
policy of the Administration has been a failure—though 
hot a spectacular failure. This policy was to reduce 
public expenditure so as to make way for an increase in 
private expenditure. The reduction in public expenditure 
has been achieved, but to no purpose: Private expendi- 
ture declined also. The labor, materials and plants freed 
by the reduction in Government spending have been re- 
leased to idleness, Coming into office in January 1953, 
the Administration could not influence either the income 
or the expenditure of the Federal Government significant- 
ly in the old fiscal year which ended June 30, 1953. 
saa Government spending turned downward. 
“multaneously, general productive activity also turned 
downward. 


From the peak second quarter of 1953 to the same 
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in the size of the employed labor force and in pro- 
ductivity from the second quarter of 1953. Output being 
lost in 1954 was equal to half the total United States 
foreign aid since the end of World War II. By the third 
quarter of 1954, idle steel capacity ran to 40 million 
tons a year. Yet, the American people, for the most part, 
still regarded itself as prosperous. 

The polite analysis of the decline in production since 
the summer of 1953 is that it is “only an inventory 
recession.” As a contribution to the understanding of 
economic processes, this explanation may not rate high: 
inventories were lower in relation to sales when the 
recession began than they had been at earlier periods of 
sustained economic expansion. But the polite analysis 
has at the moment a further unpleasantness; it implies 
that the recession is about to get worse. During the past 
year, sales have fallen faster than inventories. Inventories, 
which were 60 per cent greater than sales in June 1953, 
were 66 per cent greater in June 1954 (the last month 
available). Do these higher ratios of inventories to sales 
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then foreshadow a second wave of decline in economic 
activity which—since there is more “imbalance” to cor- 
rect—will be sharper than that of the previous year? 

Most other economic problems are aggravated by a 
general decline in demand. That is the current position 
of the farm problem. Farm employment has not declined 
fast enough. In 1939, about 9.6 million persons worked 
on farms, in 1954 about 6.4 million. Meanwhile, farm 
output per man-hour rose about 70 per cent. Farm labor 
productivity continues to rise about twice as fast as non- 
farm productivity. World War II and the postwar export 
market kept people on American farms who must now 
leave—though nobody wants to say so. The surplus man- 
power on farms may run to 1.2 million man-years (or 
even 1.5 million man-years if it is taken from the least 
productive farms). That means that about a million 
farm families must leave the land. It is no easy thing, 
and if a society in which farmers, too, have a voice 
spends many billions of dollars fumbling with the prob- 
lem, that is quite natural. 

The farmer’s resistance to the process of leaving the 
farm may have cost the U. S. Treasury as much as $10 
billion for accumulated farm commodities before the 
present crop year is over. The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion has had the political courage to push through legis- 
lation authorizing lower farm-price supports. Unfor- 
tunately, this courage is largely irrelevant to the basic 
problem under recession circumstances. Lower farm- 
price supports will save money for the Treasury. They 
will mean poorer farmers. But they will not necessarily 
mean fewer farmers or less farm output. The movement 
of a million farm families to urban occupations could 
take place in the United States in five, six or seven years 
of expanding urban demand for labor. (Nearly 500,000 
farms were abandoned in 1945-50 despite exceptional 
export demand and one urban recession.) Under present 
employment conditions, the movement away from farms 
cannot take place at all—or to no useful purpose. What 
a decline in farm-price supports will mean immediately 
is dissatisfied farmers. Farm income has already fallen 
about 25 per cent from 1951 to 1953. There will be a 
further fall in 1954. 

Some groups of small businessmen are at least as un- 
happy as most farmers. Now that the excess-profits tax 
is gone, General Motors and Ford are having a banner 
year, but some 40,000 automobile dealers—who have 
had to cut their margins sharply, while manufacturers’ 
prices remained untouched—are having their worst year 
since World War II. More serious than the position of 
small businessmen or farmers is that of the unemployed. 
In July 1953, about 1,548,000 persons were estimated 
officially to be totally unemployed; in July 1954, about 
3,346,000. Less than 60 per cent of the unemployed were 
receiving unemployment benefits. Something unexplained 
happened in the category of persons identified as “with 
a job but not at work.” This includes those temporarily 








laid off, ill, on strike, idle because of weather, Waiting 
to begin a new employment, or on vacation. In July 1953, 
this category of those not working but not “unemployed” 
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numbered 6,126,000; in July 1954, it had risen to Th 
7,992,000. This is a very puzzling change for a singk Fede 
year. Many of these people were probably not at wor orth 
in 1954 because there was no work for them to do. h fre 
any case, they were not working. If the one year’s in JB 4), 
crease in the number “with a job but not at work” js here 
added to the 3,346,000 listed as unemployed, they make the I 
a total of 5,242,000. This is 8 per cent of the total civilian ing s 
labor force. The employment position is one that could fF ja 
topple quite a few Congressmen. st 

The chronicle of recession should, however, not be & jyalt 
carried to the point of suggesting a society under pro: I jhat , 
found economic stress. The discontents of farmers, small inpre 
businessmen and unemployed are only of marginal & ificey 
electoral depth. There is no panic and little deep concer. & fracii 
Although nothing in sight constitutes a reasoned basis for The 
forecasting a general economic upturn, hope spring: IR inues 
eternal. Those businessmen, politicians, journalists and J york 
professors who saw an upturn in the spring, then in the JR tr ar 
summer, see it now in the autumn. The economy of the BR tionall 
United States has been producing, in rapidly increasing IR feder: 
abundance, for fifteen years without any setback which BF usine 
has left a scar on public memory. Soon—somehow— FB hodies 
things will be on the road up again. in the 





In the past twenty years, the number of civilian JF isis 
employed by the Federal Government has tripled, from & scurit 












720,000 to 2,160,000. Yet, the United States has today 1 I ‘reduc 
Federal career civil service which ranks as a profession B Deg 
like the practice of law, medicine or engineering. Any WB tarian 
person who has been reasonably successful in selling FP infuen 






steel, building houses or making radios is regarded & WF plurali 
probably competent to staff any Government position Bing ar 
The higher ranks of Government positions are regardél service 
as consisting of people who somehow—and probabl Band de 
in ways that are no better than they should be—hatt Bharact 
got hold of a good thing. They are “feeding at the public fF enterpr 
trough.” in the | 

Twenty years of Democratic administration in Was BPpolitica 
ington fostered illusions concerning the emergence of! Flical o 
genuine career service. But there was never any seriols 
system of examination for entering those Federal po 
tions which correspond — however remotely — to the 
British administrative class. There was no conception a 
a general Government career officer; career officers hat 
the special skills of lawyers, economists, engineers, 
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There was no planned grooming of officers for successi'? IR signi 
ly higher responsibilities. With the exception of the pl an e 
Foreign Service, there was no organized rotation of date PT anys 
within a department and there was no organized rows Pent in 
at all among the various departments. Tenure remaile i In ti 
uncertain, even for the capable, discreet and loyal, be PACE 0) 
cause—even apart from such legal techniques of dit Bpowers, 
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jon of positions—no strong tradition existed against 
making a position so uncomfortable for a senior officer 
that he would feel it necessary to resign. 

The Republican Administration has approached the 
feleral service with desires to find positions for de- 
gving Republicans, to reduce expenditure and there- 
fre personnel, and to remove security and loyalty risks. 
All vacancies in the top five grades of the Federal service 
ave apparently been reserved for persons approved by 
the Republican National Committee. Several outstand- 
ing senior officers, in some cases with service reaching 
back to the Hoover Administration, were dismissed as 
art of general “reductions in force.” Security and 
yalty dismissals ranged wide. A published record like 
that of the Oppenheimer case may give a misleading 
impression. Oppenheimer is a world figure; a little-known 
ificer would be dismissed unhesitatingly on a small 
fraction of the evidence cited against him. 

The quality of personnel in the Federal service con- 
tinues to deteriorate. Some able, public-spirited and hard- 
working officers remain, but more of the best have left 
or are leaving. Few would now recommend to excep- 
tionally able young people that they should think of 
Federal civil-service careers. On the other hand, few 
business firms, few universities and no local government 
bodies today would employ an ordinary person, even 
in the least “sensitive” occupation, after he had been 
iismissed by the Federal Government as a_ possible 
curity or loyalty risk. To be dismissed even in a 
“reduction in force” arouses suspicion. 

Despite these things, the United States is not a totali- 
lurian country in 1954—very far from it. The sources of 
influence, strength and authority remain _ lavishly 
Huralist. Forces which would resist authoritarian level- 
ig are many: traditions of civil liberties, given lip- 


jetvice by all and actively upheld by a minority; wide 


and deep-seated unity of outlook regarding many basic 
characteristics of economic organization, property and 
‘ilerprise; a legal system of rights and procedures which, 
inthe higher courts, has been little affected by hysteria; 


litical relations in which various independent state and 
socal organizations are tougher than any national party; 
ftade unions and other associations of many kinds that 
fommand strong loyalties. When Senator McCarthy 
hreatened to “kick the brains out of” anybody he re- 


parded as shielding the guilty, the authentic voice of the 


*orm-trooper was heard in the land. But Senator Mc- 
athy has no storm troops and could not today create 


Significant political party or take over the leadership 
| an existing one. It seems extremely unlikely that he 
r anyone else will establish an authoritarian govern- 
i - the United States in time of peace. 
—— of peace—there’s the rub. The initiative of 
Ke war will not necessarily remain with the NATO 
ers, the United Nations or any such group. The 
“mmunist leadership may itself choose the alternative 
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‘THE UNITY OF AMERICA LIES IN ACCUMULATION’ 


of war—if not today, then ten or twenty years hence, 
when it thinks that it has a better chance of victory. 
Then, though the American people continue to believe 
the contrary, atomic bombs and hydrogen bombs (or 
worse evils) will probably fall on the United States. 
How will the American political structure stand under 
that shock? 

Unfortunately, the law will apparently afford little 
protection or even constitutional 
processes, once bombs begin to fall on the United 
States. During World War II, in the Japanese-American 
cases, the Supreme Court held practically that constitu- 
tional safeguards do not apply under such circumstances. 
The Court ruled that, in time of war, the military— 
perhaps even without the concurrence of Congress—can 
decide what political attitudes require imprisonment, 
what groups have such attitudes, and what constitutes 
evidence of belonging to such a group; the decisions of 
the military can be carried out without indictment or trial 
of any kind. Professor Rostow has noted that, in these 
cases, “One hundred thousand persons were sent to 
concentration camps on a record which wouldn’t support 
a conviction for stealing a dog.” These rulings could be 
the starting point in World War III. 

In the early autumn of 1954, however, contentment 
is the dominant note. Their great dangers are not clear 
and urgent in the minds of the people of the United 
States—little more clear and urgent for the few than 
for the many. We are all unprepared. 


to civil liberties, 











NEw ORLEANS 
HE SouTH, which has always 
done everything it could to pre- 
vent the growth of organized labor, 
appears to be redoubling its efforts 
in this direction—particularly now 
that it is attracting Northern indus- 
try. This became increasingly appar- 
ent during the recent unsuccessful 
strikes at two paper mills in Eliza- 
beth, Louisiana. Bitter strikers tore 
down their picket shacks on Septem- 
ber 30 after a two-year struggle for 
a union contract. The end of the 
strike came swiftly two days after a 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion which two American Federation 
of Labor unions, representing the 
strikers, lost by a vote of 673-18. 

Ironically, the strikers, numbering 
over 600 when the dispute started, 
were outside the plants when the 
NLRB conducted the election. They 
were not allowed to vote. Ballots were 
given only to strikebreakers and 
“scabs.” All this was done under 
the legal provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Law, which prohibits strik- 
ers from voting in elections of this 
kind. The election was set by the 
NLRB after a petition by the owners 
of the mills to decertify the two un- 
ions. Both organizations had won 
bargaining rights in an election con- 
ducted in early 1952. 

Paul L. Phillips, President of the 
AFL International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers, and John E. Burke, 
President of the AFL International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, issued a joint 
statement calling off the strike at the 
plants, the Calcasieu Paper Co. and 
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Southern Industries Inc. Both prop- 
erties are under the absentee owner- 
ship of C. G. McGehee Sr., of Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

Formation of trade unions has 
never been easy in the South, but the 
fanatical attack that the McGehee 
management made on these two un- 
ions has not been common in recent 
years. After McGehee refused to 
match the wages and working condi- 
tions won by the unions in similar 
mills, Federal and state mediators 
were called into the dispute. The 
Federal mediator finally left in dis- 
gust when the company placed insur- 
mountable obstacles in his path. A. P. 
Harvey, state mediator, reviewed the 
dispute and made a recommendation 
for settlement which both unions ac- 
cepted but which McGehee rejected 
with scornful blasts at the conciliator. 

The Florida businessman, the AFL 
unions charge, followed tactics here 
which had crushed other unions on 
two previous occasions in this state 
and in Florida. The strike leaders 
say that he rarely visits the town, 
whose economic destiny he controls 
through ownership of the mills, and 
has created the harshest aspects ‘of 
“absentee ownership.” 

This dispute, when viewed together 
with a year-long struggle by the CIO 
strikers in Port Arthur, Texas and 
a seven-month-old strike by the CIO 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers in 
New Orleans, has made it evident to 
labor leaders in this area that em- 
ployers are getting tougher at the 
bargaining table. They believe that 
management has been encouraged by 
the anti-union political atmosphere 
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The New Lead 


Georgia Ponders Private School Plan 


ATLANTA 
FEW DAYS after Georgia’s pri- 
A maries, the Southern Bell Tele- 
shone Company announced a record 
fr long-distance calls originating 
fon Atlanta in a single day—the 
day before the primaries. Telephones 
ng in Swainsboro and in the gen- 
eal stores and on the farms of Mar- 
in County. The Governor’s office was 
alling: “Switch your votes to Mar- 
iin Griffin.” Thus, in a primary 
natked by emotion, ignorance and 
intimidation, Herman Talmadge’s 
liutenant got the nod for Governor 
vith less than 50 per cent of the 
voters participating. 

These same elements were respon- 
ible for the popular majority given 
o incumbent Congressman James C. 
Davis, who ran against the strong 
opposition of liberal Democrat Mor- 
tis Abram. [See “National Reports,” 
June 21.] Davis was endorsed by the 
most reactionary Congressmen out- 
side of Georgia in both parties. Since 
the primaries, he has made news by 
advising Washington, D.C. high- 
hool students to stay away from 
tases and picket de-segregated 
schools, 

Now that the primaries are over, 
however, interest centers on the pub- 
le-s.“private”-school controversy. 
Qn the ballot in this election is a 
proposed Fourth Constitutional 
Amendment for Georgia. The am- 
tiguously-worded amendment says 
thing about private schools and 
peaks only of better education in 
the traditional Georgia spirit, but the 
people understand its implications. 

Surprisingly enough, many former 
Jin supporters are now intimating 
m private that, if forced to make a 
“ision, they would choose de-segre- 
fated schools over “private schools.” 
A pamphlet issued by the Georgia 

gue of Women Voters, which has 
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not yet taken an official stand on seg- 
regation, says: “Giving up our 
system of public education to keep 
segregation in schools would be like 
giving up democracy to keep Com- 
munism out of democracy. No end is 
so important that it justifies the use 
of any means.” 

Of course, teachers’ representa- 
tives, school superintendents and uni- 
versity spokesmen are professionally 
interested in maintaining the public 
system. There are also those who 
oppose the “private school” plan on 
moral or principled grounds because 
they feel it will lead to corruption 
and degeneration. Much more impor- 
tant, however, is the opposition of 
those who are traditionally avowed 
proponents of segregation. 

Many of these people do not want 
to lose Federal support for schools, 
particularly since Georgia receives 
special school-construction grants in 
areas where the growing school popu- 
lation is a result of new Federal in- 
stallations. Many segregation adher- 
ents, too, are not convinced that “pri- 
vate schools” are really the solution 
to the problem. They point to Texas 
and North Carolina, where private 
schools were the first to abide by the 
Supreme Court decision. 

One of the segregation champions, 
the influential Roy Harris, wrote the 
following in his Augusta Courier in 
support of Georgia’s 50-year-old 
public-school system and against the 
Fourth Amendment: “Shut down all 
schools in any county where the 
schools are mixed. When the schools 
are shut down for 24 hours, the white 
people will rise up in a towering rage 
which will force the Negroes and the 
whites to maintain segregation.” 
This, he maintains, will also keep the 
schools public. 

The weather and drought here 
have not in any way eased the heat 


and emotion of the people. For three 
months, most of Georgia has been 
without rain; forests are burning, 
crops have been ruined in the fields, 
hay is scorched, and the lovely dog- 
wood trees, which bloom in_ the 
spring, are desiccated and probably 
will not bloom next year. Dozens of 
towns and villages are without water 
and have to receive aid from neigh- 
boring Army posts and Civil Defense 
units, which pipe in water from dis- 
tant lakes and creeks. And, in this 
hot, charged atmosphere, new Klan 
groups are rising and _ burning 
crosses along the hills. On Ponce de 
Leon Avenue, in this city, preachers 
are appearing and calling for a re- 
turn to the “Southern and Christian 
way of life” and the glory of white 
supremacy. They also blast the poli- 
ticians, “Romanists,” Jews and, of 
course, “niggers.” 

On Sunday, October 10, Governor 
Talmadge proclaimed a day of prayer 
for rain and relief. He himself 
prayed. He believes, he said, that God 
will answer the prayer for relief from 
the drought if Georgians pray “with 
faith, repentance, sincerity, fervency 
and in the name of Christ.” And, in 
the small West Manor Baptist 
Church, the reverend read a verse 
from II Chronicles: “If my people, 
which are called by my name, shall 
humble themselves, and pray, and 
seek my face, and turn away from 
their wicked ways; then will I hear 
from heaven and will forgive their 
sin, and will heal their land.” 





COMING 
Next week, THe New Leaper will 
present a detailed study of the clec- 
tion returns. In the November 15 
issue, David C. Williams will report 
from Washington on the prospects 
for the Eighty-fourth Congress. 








WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Under Fire by Exile Factions, 
Liberation Group Shifts Policy 


CHAMBERLIN 


HE AMERICAN COMMITTEE for 

Liberation from Bolshevism will 
soon celebrate its fourth anniversary 
under its fourth president, Howland 
Sargeant, former Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs. The first 
president was Eugene Lyons, well 
known to New LEADER readers. He 
was succeeded, in turn, by Admiral 
Alan Kirk, former Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union, and Admiral Les- 
lie Stevens, former naval attaché in 
Moscow. 

The purpose of the Committee—to 
aid and support all efforts of the 
Soviet peoples to free themselves 
from Communism—has remained un- 
changed. But a visit to the European 
headquarters of the Committee in 
Munich last August conveyed the 
impression that a shift of tactical 
policy, dictated by the stern lessons 
of experience, is under way and has 
brought considerable progress. 

One of the Committee’s principal 
aims at first was to create a united 
front of exile political organizations, 
pro-Communist, monarchist and 
fascist groups being barred. This 
proved impossible, primarily because 
the émigrés were so deeply split. 

First, there is the chasm between 
Russian and non-Russian groups. 
Emigration, with its material and 
spiritual frustrations, has made for 
even more dogmatism and _ intoler- 
ance. The majority of Russian politi- 
cal organizations declare that the 
Russian people themselves were the 
first victims of Communist tyranny, 
and uphold the unity of the USSR 
within the 1939 frontiers. Most 
Ukrainian, Caucasian and Central 
Asian groups, on the other hand, 
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argue that their enemy is Russia as 
well as Communism; they demand 
sovereign status for their peoples. 

The Committee has tried to main- 
tain a middle-of-the-road position, 
urging Russian and _ non-Russian 
groups to cooperate against the Com- 
munist enemy while reserving their 
views about the future. The Commit- 
tee’s stand has been: “No predeter- 
mination. Only after the liquidation 
of Communist rule can the peoples 
of the USSR—Russian and non-Rus- 
sian alike—freely express their will 
about the issue of separatism, as well 
as about other political and eco- 
nomic problems.” 

But in the hectic atmosphere of 
émigré politics such counsels have 
little appeal. Indeed, the Committee 
has been showered with brickbats 
from extremists on both sides. Rus- 
sian chauvinists accuse it of wishing 
to “dismember” Russia. Nationality 
separatists see in the Committee a 
sinister tool of “Great Russian im- 
perialism.” 

The task of creating a united front 
has been made even more difficult by 
personal and ideological feuds among 
émigré leaders and by frequent and 
confusing splits within the émigré 
organizations. Anyone who reads the 
émigré press is familiar with the 
polemical article which starts out: 
“I do not intend to get down to the 
level of personal vituperation which 
Gospodin [the old Russian word for 
Mr., often used in a disparaging 
sense in debate] X used against me. 
I couldn’t if I tried... .” Then a 
column or more of denunciatory 
prose, crackling with epithets, makes 
a pretty good effort to keep up with 


Mr. X’s original attack. Such tragi- 
comic controversies are of little value 
in fighting Communism. 

The Committee, wiser by fou 
years of experience, is now trying tp 
concentrate on practical anti-Com- 
munist work and to avoid embrojl 
ment in ideological and personal dis 
putes. Since March 1953, its station, 
Radio Liberation, has been on the 
air, broadcasting anti-Communist 
messages and uncensored news to 
the Soviet Union and to Soviet forces 
in the occupation areas. 

An Institute for the Study of the 
History and Culture of the Sovie 
Union, located in Munich. has been 
enlisting the services of more and 
more émigré scholars, enlarging it 
library, issuing publications anl 
holding frequent conferences. If this 
center is not yet as well equippei 
technically as some other centers of 
Soviet studies, it has the advantage 
of being staffed by men and women 
the great majority of whom knov 
what life is in the Soviet Union avi 
who can _ interpret Soviet nevi 
against this background. 

It is in practical enterprises of thi 
kind and in supporting such activ: 
ties as the recent exposure by ‘W 
Soviet Moslem exiles of a hand-pickel 
Soviet “pilgrimage” to Mecca that tl 
Committee sees its most fruitful fl 


of work in the future. Cooperatiot 


among Russian and_ non-Rusi 


anti-Communist groups will certaiall 


the Committee, in considering 
quests for support, is now incli 
to ask the question: What is y™ 
organization doing in a practical w#) 
to fight Communism? 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


HICKS 


s | HAVE pointed out from time to time in these 
i. each publishing season brings its quota of 
novels that I enjoy reading. The most rewarding novel 
[have encountered this autumn is Wright Morris’s The 
Huge Season (reviewed in THE NEw LEapeER, October 4), 
but this is not the only interesting novel I have read. 

Take, for instance, Dawn Powell’s The Wicked Pavil- 
io (Houghton Mifflin, $3.50), a loosely organized but 
amusing account of some bizarre New Yorkers. There 
are three artists, one of them supposedly dead, and there 
ae some hangers-on, savagely portrayed, of the art 
world. There is a rich, middle-aged woman with a talent 
for making trouble for other people, and there is her 
young protégée, who makes trouble chiefly for herself. 
There is an implausibly romantic couple, and other col- 
oul characters, more or less sardonically presented. 

Miss Powell holds her not very closely related stories 
together by the device of making all the characters 
habitués or at least occasional patrons of the Café Julien 
—the “wicked pavilion” of the title. She has fun with the 
julien, which sounds a lot like the old Lafayette, but the 
device remains a manifest device. If the stories do hang 
together after a fashion, that is because of Miss Powell’s 
wit Long a careful observer of rootless New Yorkers, 
especially Greenwich Villagers, she pins her specimens to 
het paper with phrases that are sometimes savage, some- 
times elegant, and almost always memorable. 

The hero of Hamilton Basso’s The View from Pompey’s 
Head (Doubleday, $3.95) is not one of the lost souls to 


be encountered at the Café Julien. He is a prosperous 


young lawyer with a wife and two children. But Anson 


| Page is acutely aware of the rootlessness of most New 
| Yorkers, because he grew up in a small Southern city in 


Which everybody knew everybody else and ancestor wor- 
thip flourished. He returns to Pompey’s Head on busi- 
ness, a rather dramatic business involving a famous 


author and a dark scandal. Mr. Basso handles Anson’s 


mission skilfully, but it serves chiefly as a device for 


betting Anson back to the scenes of his youth. His obser- 
| “ations and reflections as he moves about the contempo- 
" Pompey’s Head lead naturally into a series of 
Teminiscences, so that his story emerges more and more 
| dearly and our understanding of the city goes deeper 
| and deeper. The novel ends with a phony romantic epi- 
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Three Novels Touch on the Problem 
Of Rootlessness in Modern Society 


sode, one that may have been introduced because sub- 
scribers to the Literary Guild would have beeri disap- 
pointed if the hero hadn’t got into bed with somebody or 
other; but by then we know Pompey’s Head, and that is 
what matters. 

Edward Newhouse’s The Temptation of Roger Heriott 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.00) shows what kind of roots a 
New Yorker can have. The hero’s roots, to be sure. are in 
the suburb in which he lives, not in the city in which he 
works, but they are real and important just the same. 
One of the things Newhouse does very well is to show the 
domestic life of a suburbanite—the problems of trans- 
portation, the problems of keeping up the mortgaged 
house, the problems of the children’s education, the prob- 
lem of the wife’s isolation without a car, and especially 
the problem of stretching time and money far enough to 
meet the other problems. 

Perhaps because he does have roots, Roger meets his 
temptations with a high degree of integrity. The first 
temptation-—to give in to the uncle to whom he owes his 
job—is not too hard for a man of his character to resist, 
though Roger is no more eager than the next one to find 
himself jobless. The second temptation—to accept money 
from his father-in-law in spite of his wife’s objections— 
is not so easily disposed of. Indeed, in the short story 
“Seventy Thousand Dollars,” published in 1949, on 
which this part of the novel is based, the hero decides 
to overcome his wife’s scruples and take the money with 
thanks. In the novel, the resolution is different. for the 
temptation is withdrawn before the decisive moment. but 
at the time of its withdrawal Roger learns some unpleas- 
ant truths about himself. 

I wonder whether Newhouse wasn’t inspired to write 
the novel because he was dissatisfied with the ending of 
the short story. In the novel as in the story, the father-in- 
law turns out to be a likable person, and his motives are 
of the best. The wife’s objections cannot be rationally 
defended. But, as Roger discovers in the novel, these cir- 
cumstances cannot justify his greediness. To be a good 
man, one must understand and resist the temptations 
from within. And Roger is, or is trying to be, a good 
man. To make a good man credible is perhaps the hardest 
job a writer of fiction ever tackles, and Newhouse has 
done wonderfully well with it. 





WRITERS and WRITING 


Do Our Schools Breed Mediocrity? 


The Age of Conformity. 
3y Alan Valentine. 
Regnery. 170 pp. $3.00. 


THE AUTHORS of these two books 
are deeply concerned with what 
Brooks Adams called the degradation 
of the democratic dogma. Mr. Val- 
entine’s indictment includes all phases 
of American life; Mr. Smith’s is 
limited to our public education. On 
that subject, the two see so nearly 
eye to eye that Smith could have 
used some of Valentine’s sentences as 
chapter-mottos. For instance: 

“Schoolmen have concentrated so 
heavily on one essential of democracy 
—equal opportunity for all—that 
they have neglected the second essen- 
tial—exceptional opportunity and 
recognition for the exceptional. . . . 
[Our schools] are largely in the 
hands of the culturally limited, the 
intellectually second-rate. . . . Many 
present instructors are neither advo- 
cates nor examples of humane cul- 
ture.” 

The charges which 
makes in these general terms are 
built up in detail in The Diminished 
Mind, largely by citations from the 
educators themselves. A reiterated 
view of the professional is that, since 
not more than 40 per cent of high- 
school students go to college, the 
high-school curriculum should be 
aimed at “life adjustment” for the 60 
per cent. As one widely circulated 
textbook puts it, “the school of to- 
morrow must accept the fact that 
general education in a democracy 
must be for the masses.” In other 
words, since the 40 per cent who go 
to college will furnish most of to- 
morrow’s leaders, we make 
every effort to reduce their minds 
and training to the mass level. 


Valentine 


must 
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The Diminished Mind. 
By Mortimer Smith. 
Regnery. 150 pp. $2.75. 


Mr. Smith gives some gruesome ex- 
amples of what that mass level would 
be if some of the extremists had 
their way. Part of the curriculum of 
a Maryland high school is devoted to 
group discussions on such abstruse 
problems as successful dating. A prin- 
cipal of a junior high school has 
openly advocated abandoning the ef- 
fort to teach all children to read and 
write. A less extreme, but more influ- 
ential, theorist—Harl R. Douglass of 
the University of Colorado—appears 
to agree with the people who hold 
that foreign languages and mathe- 
matics, if they are taught at all, 
should be deferred until college. 
These educators, however, admit that 
progress toward such goals is slowed 
by the misguided opposition of par- 
ents who still think that their children 
should be able to read, and of em- 
ployers who still want their clerks to 
be able to spell. 

The educators themselves may be 
able to spell, or to hire secretaries 
to do it for them, but they cannot 
write. Few of them can compose as 
much as three consecutive sentences 
in crisp, idiomatic English. Part of 
their stranglehold on the American 
school system is due, in fact, to their 
writing so dully that nobody outside 
the racket can read their stuff, so 
that the public at large is unaware of 
what is going on in the realm of edu- 
cational theory. 

But the 
College candidates for teacher-train- 
ing must devote a full quarter of 
their undergraduate program—thirty 
hours—to “education” courses. Of 
these thirty hours, perhaps nine are 


stranglehold is real. 


Reviewed by DeLancey Ferguson 
Former Chairman, Department 
of English, Brooklyn College 


really essential. Harold L. Clapp of 
Grinnell College was blunt about it: 

“The appalling fact is that our 
most poorly educated college gradu. 
ates are our teachers. . . . There are 
reputable colleges . . . which have 
established the requirements for their 
AB degree at a high level, but which 
make a specific exception of the 
teacher-in-training. . . . Their cata- 
logues state in effect: ‘If you are go: 
ing to be educated while in college, 
you must do this, and this, and this 
If you are going to teach insted, 
less is expected of you.’ ” 

If the candidate wishes to teach in 
the public schools, there is no escap- 
ing the educators. They control the 
boards which certify teachers; they 
have trained and controlled the priv- 
cipals who do the hiring. Since, in 
too many American communities, the 
teacher has always been a secont 
class citizen, it is little wonder that 
fewer and fewer of the best students 
look forward to teaching as a caret!. 
The brighter the student, the harder 
she (or he) finds it to endure the 
teacher-training routine. When st 
gets a job, she will not be encourage! 
to try her own ideas in the classroom: 
her principal and supervisor will # 
that she doesn’t. If she wants at 
vancement, she must take “refresher 
courses—always in methods, never in 
her subject-matter. 

If Mark Hopkins, Horace Mat 
and William Graham Sumner wet 
to return and seek employment ® 
teachers, they would be rejected 
They would lack training in “meth 
ods.” And they would know too much 
about their subjects. 
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The Unanswered Question of Nuremberg 


Twanny on Trial: The Evidence at Nuremberg. 


by Whitney R. Harris. 
Southern Methodist. 608 pp. $6.00. 


THE LIBERAL illusion of peace and 
mogress has been rudely shattered 
inthe twentieth century. Totalitarian 
lictatorship of the Left and Right, 
nass murder, aggressive wars and 
tihilistic ideologies characterize the 
age. Tyranny on Trial is an account 
of the schizophrenic insanity that 
sipped the German nation for twelve 
years, drenching the world in hate 
ad blood. Unfortunately, it is also 
a unwitting account of the legal 
nihilism that underlay the Nurem- 
berg Trials. It is a monument to the 
victory of totalitarian concepts of 
law, to the surrender by the victors to 
the values of the defeated. 

The charter of the Nuremberg 
Tribunal was drafted by the victori- 
ous nations, and it specifically in- 
tructed the judges as to what they 
were to consider criminal. Moreover, 
the victorious powers chose only 
Allied nationals as members of the 
court. These members included the 
Russians, who had perpetrated the 
Katyn massacre of Polish prisoners 
of war, and the Americans, who had 
carried out the terroristic saturation 
bombings of Japanese worker dis- 
triets and the atomic raids against 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Western jurisprudence rests upon 
the impersonality of the law. Jus- 
bce is blindfolded; it knows neither 
fiend nor foe, but impersonally ap- 
tlies the rule to the case. As Morris 
R. Cohen has demonstrated so bril- 
liantly, law—although related to 
morality—is not determined by 
morality. It is determined by legal 
worms. There can be no crime with- 
‘ut a law, no trial without established 
Procedure, no punishment without 
_" penalties. Mr. Harris ac- 

as evidence of the procedural 
adequacy of the trials the following: 
the Tribunal held that, notwith- 
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Reviewed by Morton A. Kaplan 
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standing proof that Doenitz violated 
the [Naval] Protocol [of 1936] ..., 
he could not be held accountable for 
such crimes in view of the fact that 
Great Britain and the United States 
did not themselves comply with the 
... Protocol.” This is a curious way 
to determine the legal responsibility 
for action. 

The prosecution case at Nurem- 
berg rested upon the extremely weak 
argument that a series of interwar 
treaties—in particular the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact—-had rendered aggres- 
sive war a criminal activity. But this 
overlooks the fact that the Kellogg- 
Briand formula was clearly unac- 
ceptable to the great powers in the 
absence of reservations that nullified 
its substance. The very language of 
the treaty, the specification that war 
should be renounced as an instru- 
ment of policy, showed that interna- 
tional law did not outlaw war. The 
history of the interwar period is 
proof that war remained a com- 
monly accepted instrument of na- 
tional policy. 

But, even had the interwar treaties 
outlawed war, there was no precedent 
in international law for applying 
criminal penalties to individuals for 
“violations of international law” ex- 
cept in the case of the traditional 
“war crimes” States 
—not individuals—are international- 
ly liable for the delinquencies of their 
agents or for failure to punish their 
agents for these delinquencies. 

In his introduction to this book, 
the late Supreme Court Justice Jack- 
son, the American prosecutor at 
Nuremberg, proclaims himself unable 
to understand Chief Justice Stone’s 
thesis that the German leaders should 
have been punished but that the pun- 
ishment should not have been 
“dressed up in the habiliments of the 


classification. 


common law and the constitutional 
safeguards to those charged with 
crime.” I suggest that what Mr. 
Jackson failed to understand was the 
distinction between law and morality. 
In fact, the Nazis were not tried at 
Nuremberg for their most horrendous 
activity, the attempt to exterminate 
the Jews, except to the extent that 
it was connected with Hitler’s war 
effort. 

The Nuremberg Trials established 
only one precedent: that the victor 
tries the vanquished. Law is not the 
only civilized value, and I would 
sympathize with the argument that 
the German Social Democrats should 
have illegally revolted in 1933 to pre- 
vent the legal Hitler regime from con- 
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solidating its power. But it is reckless 
and immoral to misuse law to sanc- 
tify political killings. Had we simply 
included in our armistice terms the 
notice that we intended to execute 
those Nazi leaders whose actions re- 
volted the conscience of civilized 
mankind, and had we carried out our 
intentions after proper identification 
of the culprits, the Germans would 





have understood the honesty of our 
procedure. And—as Mr. Harris ad- 
mits—we would have been acting 
within our legal rights. 

A final point: Reversion to the 
concept of “just war” makes the 
rational compromise of international 
quarrels much more difficult. How 
can one compromise with a criminal? 
Or, if a political compromise is made, 











does it not condone an illegal act? 
The application of rules for which the 
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Art Under a Dictatorship. 
By Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt. 
Oxford. 277 pp. $5.50. 


THE FREE ARTIST who paints or 
sculpts as he pleases, with no master 
but his own conscience, has been 
among us for little more than a hun- 
dred years. Up to the middle of the 
fifteenth century. the artist was sub- 
ject to the strict code of a guild or, 
worse. the whims of a prince. Nor 
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Nazis Regimented Art 


were the Renaissance artists free- 
not even Michelangelo, who had the 
courage to snub a Pope. In the 
France of the last Bourbon kings. 
the Académie Royale des Beaux-Arts 
dictated what kind of art its mem- 
bers should produce. For those who 
did not obey the rules, there were 
no prizes, no state purchases, no pres- 
entation at Court. 

The French Revolution had its dic- 
tator of art. Citoyen Louis David, the 
great but intolerant painter. The first 
free artist, Delacroix, 
was born less than a hundred years 
before that would-be artist, Hitler. 
who did as much as he could to turn 
the clock back. Even under Stalin, a 
critic now and then could voice his 
indignation against the excesses of 
“socialist realism.” But in Nazi Ger- 


consciously 


many, as we learn from this compre- 
hensive study, the slight divergence 
in questions of art tolerated in the 
regime’s first few years was defi- 
nitely taboo by 1936, when all art 
criticism was officially abolished. 
Delacroix had sounded the keynote 
for the free modern artist by insist- 
ing that mankind would have to find 
beauty “where the artist puts it.” In 
nineteenth-century Germany, the ro- 
mantic poets and painters made 
Faust’s buoyant “Gefiihl ist alles” 
(Feeling is all that counts) their 
motto. For about a hundred years, 
artists in the Western world were 
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and the terror. The dictator wants his 
tists to promote a feeling of belong- 
ing; they must promise security 
through identification with the com- 
munity; they must glorify the col- 
lective aims of society and propagate 
complete faith in the methods of the 
totalitarian leaders.” 

Quite a few German artists sub- 
mitted to this demand, but many oth- 
ets fled abroad or else became part 
of the “inner emigration” within 
Germany. the passive resisters. Leh- 
nann-Haupt mentions Carl Hofer. 
who was forbidden to paint—Ge- 
sapo agents visited him periodically 
to see whether his brushes were wet 
—and yet continued to work in 
secrecy, always in fear of denuncia- 
tions, 

The Hitlerites realized that their 
eforts would have to be concentrated 
on the children in order to produce 
atiss whose works were devoted 
wholly to glorification of Nazism. In 
an important chapter, “Art Educa- 
tion in the Third Reich,” the author 
shows how. under the leadership of 
Robert Boettcher, the little ones were 
prevented from freely expressing 
themselves on paper and, instead. 
were given ready-made formulas— 
until they were able to produce, with 
a certain competence, naturalistic 
pictures of life around them, but un- 
able to indulge in those artistic 
dreams that gave us Franz Marc’s 
Blue Horses, Paul Klee’s wistful fan- 
lusies, or Ernst Barlach’s expression- 
ist sculpture. Since the war, I have 
talked to young German artists who 
Were indoctrinated by drill sergeants 
like Boettcher, and learned what su- 
pethuman efforts they had to make 
to break through the barbed wire that 
aged their minds in their formative 
years, 

Art Under a Dictatorship is an im- 
portant and useful book. There might 
have been more illustrative material, 
and an effort to explain Nazi art in 
sthetic as well as social and political 
terms, But, despite this, the book can 

Warmly recommended to all edu- 


“tors and historians in free Amer- 
ita, 
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Halian Rehash 


A Day of Impatience. 
By Raffaele La Capria. 


Farrar, Straus & Young. 207 pp. $3.00. 


GROWING UP is probably as diffi- 
cult and hazardous a process in real 
life as it is shown to be in fiction. But 
let us hope there is more point to the 
experience than there is to Mr. La 
Capria’s novel. Several of the au- 
thor’s Italian contemporaries have 
written with imagination and insight 
about the struggle of adolescents to- 
ward maturity amid the dislocations 
of life in postwar Italy. La Capria 
has written his book as if he had 
discovered a reliable recipe, selecting 
pre-tested ingredients from the books 
of better-known authors on the hack 
theory that what worked once should 
work again. 

The recipe for A Day of Impa- 
tience reads like this: Take one or 
more fumbling adolescent males, add 
a prostitute or two, mix with a few 
semi-criminal types, season with a 


Reviewed by 
Adrienne Foulke 


dash of the standard literary per- 
versions, and half-bake in the tepid 
heat of imitation. The result is as 
flat and tasteless as one might expect. 
Postwar fiction imports from It- 
aly have, on the whole, been of a 
high order; and, by comparison, this 
novel is dismally outclassed. At most, 
one can credit the author with having 
borrowed from the distin- 
guished of his betters, notably Mora- 
via, of whose work La Capria’s novel 
is an inept and pallid exploitation. 
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On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


HE MORE serious offerings of 
sf the early season have fared 
less well than those aiming solely at 
entertainment. Perhaps this is not 
fair; perhaps the critic, facing a 
play that seeks to rouse thought as 
well as laughter, begins to exercise 
his mind more rigorously and be- 
comes harder to please. The sheer 
tumultuous play of personality of 
Tallulah Bankhead, for 
swept several of our reviewers into 
the statement that Tallulah still com- 
mands the stage; and _ obedient 
audiences guffaw at her antics in 
Dear Charles,’ overlooking as _ pid- 
dling peccadilloes the many faults in 
this farce of an unmarried woman’s 
three children by three different 
lovers. 

How quick we were, on the other 
hand (myself, too, on the air!), to 
point out the flaws in such a play as 
Home Is the Hero,’ with its truly 
dramatic capture of the devastating 
consequences of a sense of sin. That 
puny man should deem his sins so 
important that a hell must be created 
for their punishment seemed matter 
for a condescending smile in Cabell’s 
Jurgen; in Walter Macken’s play, we 
see how the “guilt complex” may 
insist on punishment that tears apart 
a whole family. The background in 
which the play is set, however, was 


instance, 


1Dear Charles. By Marce-Gilbert Sauvajon and 
Frederick Jackson. Adapted by Alan Melville. 
Presented by Richard Aldrich and Richard Myers. 
At the Morosco Theater. 

2Home Is the Hero. By Walter Macken. Presented 
by the Theater Guild and Worthington Miner. 

*Fragile Fox, By Norman A. Brooks. Presented 
by Paul Vroom. At the Belasco Theater. 

4Sing Me Ne Lullaby. By Robert Ardley. Presented 
by and at the Phoenix Theater. 

5All Summer Long. By Robert Anderson. Pre- 
sented by the Playwrights’ Company, At the Coronet 
Theater. 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Serious Plays 
Judged Harshly 


richly exploited in the Irish theater 
a generation ago and largely laughed 
off the stage by Synge’s The Play- 
boy of the Western World. It is a 
vase of an author being punished for 
the sins of his fathers. 

Fragile Fox* is (mutatis mutandis, 
as they used to say) in much the 
same fix. It is a war play which is 
too much like other war plays. Built 
out of violence and profanity, with 
a villain of a captain drowning his 
cowardice in drink, and two hero 
lieutenants whom the privates love, 
it might find a welcome in Holly- 
wood but somehow seems to have 
blundered onto Broadway. 

Off Broadway, but no less blunder- 
ing, is the season’s first adventure of 
the Phoenix Theater, Sing Me No 
Lullaby.* After a brilliant first year, 
the Phoenix has succumbed to prop- 
aganda, with an overwrought story 
contrived to make a point. The basic 
theme—that it is wrong to feel all 
choice must be between black and 
white, to consider all who are not 
one’s allies one’s enemies—is worthy 
of a drama, but this drama is not 
worthy of the theme. 

Mike the mathematician, hounded 
in the United States because he will 
not admit that he was wrong to have 
been “leftist” in the 1930s, has no 
way out but to conspire to go to 
Russia, via New Zealand, to work for 
the Reds. And, we are told, he is “‘in- 
nocent,” although he is wrong—his 
friend Ben assures him in sudden 
enlightenment—in feeling that he has 
only one choice. Therefore, Ben, who 
has spurned the help of the political 
boss when he ran for Congress, de- 











termines to run again and seeks tha 
help—or any help, so long as he ges 
elected. Just how Ben’s acceptance of 
compromise wipes out Mike’s cop. 
trary “error” it is hard to unde. 
stand, and the fact that the politic 
boss is Ben’s mother makes the ethics 
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Wi 
no more exalting. Somehow, the play neat 
seems a plea for seeking a way off bet 
coexistence—a sort of anti-anti busi. bara 
ness inspired, no doubt, by lofty pa 
emotion but befuddled by maudlin 0 di 
thinking. Speid 

Which leaves us All Summer itt | 
Long.’ At least Robert Anderson, inf ™' 
this play that seems pulled out of: a 
dusty drawer after the success of THR nm 
and Sympathy, is not trying tf ping 
preach. (By the way, this success is ln wi 
burlesqued in one of the clever skit: * 
of the amusing | Feel Wonderful, a pr 
the Theater de Lys.) Anderson’s tak ae 
of two boys—a crippled adolescent IF \novs 
and a youngster—building a pitiable & temito 
wall to keep a river from under te, 
mining their house, while their elders = 
scoff or go shuffling and quarreling sie 
about their petty concerns, is sy & ae ho 
bolic of the undermining of th Jf ame | 
family itself. And perhaps of society, jf "ric 
too, by indifference, incompetenc ft 
and self-concern. There is 4 cate a 
free, almost pagan little girl from pide 
next door, to suggest how joyous life JF Asian 
might be, if. . But there one i %aklan 
stops: If what? Anderson does ni § 
face that question. Responsibilits Notes 
still exist; the danger from the flog 
is real and imminent; ignoring thea Pig 
for a romp with Theresa would le Laie 
like dancing on the edge of doom thigh 
The drama is about imminent 400 § isa de 

Unfortunately, the bickering family The 

Protests 





does not grow real. The play is 
sentially sentimental, if by sentimel 
we mean emotion too great for th 
facts that seem to produce it. Thert 
is a good deal of surface emotiot! 
the folks lose their tempers, th 
grow intense—all of them but the 
distressed, ineffectual mother. But ¥ 
are left unimpressed. That, in truth 
seems to sum up the seriously # 
tended plays of the season. They 
press too hard; as a consequence,” 
stead of impressing they depre* 
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United, Neutral Germany 
Held Now Possible, Desirable 


What's wrong with the idea of a united, 
yeutral Germany, which William Henry Cham- 
lerlin and others seem to regard with such 
hoor? If we can succeed in freeing 18 mil- 
jim East Germans from Communist tyranny, 
that will be worth more in every respect than 
1) divisions under the command of Generals 
peidel and Heusinger. I seem to remember the 
lite Ernst Reuter saying a united Germany 
yas worth 100 divisions. 

I may be stupid, but I can’t see the purpose 
of the so-eagerly-pursued West German re- 
amament. Surely that little Reichswehr is not 
ging to defend Europe! Besides, if the Krem- 
lin wanted to sweep across Western Europe, 
it could have done so even before Mr. Cham- 
berlin and Mr. Acheson (a vicious amalgam, J 
confess, though I can’t say who is its victim) 
proposed German rearmament. The Kremlin 
knows that a single Communist soldier in Allied 
teritory means war with the United States; 
that, and not NATO, is the real deterrent. 
It’s all well and good to talk about the Soviet 
tefusal to hold free elections for a united Ger- 
many, but in candor we must confess that we 
ut holding out for the Adenauer regime in the 
ame way the Soviets are holding out for the 
Ubricht dictatorship. Why not, in the name of 
peace and the European future, make one last 
proposal for free all-German elections super- 
sed under UN auspices not by Bonn and/or 
Potsdam, but by substantial European and 
Asian neutral forces? 


Oakland, California ArTHUR ENDICOTT 


Notes Broad Representation 
At Evanston Church Assembly 
Both your treatments of the Evanston session 
f the World Council of Churches [THe New 
luaeR, August 9 and September 20] were on 
t high level. In one point, however, the second 
a decided improvement on the first. 
The first, entitled “The Temper of World 
Protestantism,” dealt with the Council through- 


a 


THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


out as if it were exclusively an organization of 
Protestants. The second correctly describes it 
as made up of “Protestant, Eastern Orthodox, 
Anglican and Old Catholic denominations.” 

It should always be remembered that Roman 
Catholics are not alone in claiming with in- 
sistence the Catholic name. Anglicans—known 
in this country as Episcopalians—commonly de- 
scribe themselves as at once Catholic and 
Protestant. Orthodox and Old Catholic repudi- 
ate the appellation Protestant altogether. All 
three are, equally with Protestant denomina- 
tions, members of the World Council of Churches 
and of its constituent National Councils. 
Buffalo, N. Y. C. I, CLaFLin 


Finds Wolfe Piece on Rivera 
Both Astute and Sympathetic 


Many thanks for Bertram D. Wolfe’s article, 
“The Strange Case of Diego Rivera,” in THE 
New Leaver of October 11. It was an astute 
political analysis, but, even more, it was justly 
sympathetic to the human being and painter 
who somehow transcends his political foibles. 
Tucson, Arizona Harriet GARFIELD 


Recalls Advice to ‘Times’ 
On Salisbury Three Years Ago 


Mark Vishniak’s article, “Salisbury Re- 
Viewed” [THe New Leaper, October 18], re- 
minded me of a letter I sent to the Editor 
of the New York Times three years ago which 
the Times did not see fit to print. I think it 
may be of some interest to your readers now; 
here is the text: 

“T read with great interest the description 
of life in Soviet Georgia by your Moscow cor- 
respondent, Harrison E. Salisbury. Noting that, 
according to Mr. Salisbury, the Georgians lead 
a comfortable existence, that food is plentiful, 
cheap and varied, that strains and tensions are 
absent and that everybody talks freely to 
American diplomats, I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to tell your readers a story popular among 
Georgia’s neighbors, the Soviet Armenians. 

“There were two Armenians living in the 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


United States. When the Soviet Government in- 
vited Armenian refugees to settle in Soviet 
Armenia, they decided that one of them wouid 
try it out; the other one stayed in America, 
waiting for his friend’s reports. They made up 
Whatever was written in black ink 
should be taken at face value; what was writ- 
ten in red ink would be the opposite of the 
truth. 

“After several weeks, the first letter ar- 
rived. It was written in black ink and said: 
‘Everything is just wonderful here. We have 
complete freedom, do not have to fear any- 


a code: 


thing, and even the secret police is nice and 
helpful. We have very good jobs and wonder- 
ful apartments. Prices are low, and the stores 
are full of merchandise. You can buy every- 
thing: beautiful fruit, choice cuts of meat, de- 
licious pastries, foreign newspapers, and even 
cars, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and tele- 
vision sets. The only thing I have been unable 
to get is... red ink.’ 

“May I suggest that you send your Moscow 
correspondent a bottie of red ink?” 
New York City PreTER MEYER 
Sees Revolution in Soviet Union 

As Only Alternative to H-Bomb 


Our our so-called allies 
seems to have been lost on W. Averell Harri- 
man [THE New Leaper, September 13]. His 


“competitive coexistence” has as much chance 


experience with 


world as 
Kennan’s lamentable “containment.” Both lead 
to appeasement and ultimate disaster. The sorry 
misbehavior of our allies during the Korean 
War must not be forgotten; the recent spectacle 


of keeping peace in the George 


in Indo-China leaves no reason to think that 


those who showed ignorance or cowardice 
there would be any better in other regions. 
Our true allies are behind the Iron Curtain. 
Only those who have felt the lash of Soviet 
tyranny know a friend when they see him, even 
without having received American handouts. If 
some of our allies do not trust us and would 
like to try their luck under the hammer and 
sickle, the sooner they learn the blessings of 
life under Soviet tyranny the better the chances 
for their knees 


begging them to take some more of our billions 


salvation. Crawling on our 
will not buy their friendship. They must show 
their anti-Communism by uprooting the fifth 
columns in their midst before we can call them 
allies. 

As for the industrially backward countries, 
let them their 


bestir themselves first in own 


behalf. Let them come here and engage our 
great engineering firms to tackle their industrial 
and agricultural problems. It will not be done 
by our bureaucrats. And, if we try, it will 


never be appreciated. We must deal with the 
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nationals of those countries, with private enter- 
prise and not the governments, which are shot 
through with corruption. 

The Soviet Government has been giving the 
free world a fine headache since the war. We 
must begin doing the same to them. While the 
Kremlin has millions of stooges in the free 
countries, we have hundreds of millions of allies 
behind the Iron Curtain. And there are plenty 
of men in the free world who know how to 
make use of the explosives in the Kremlin’s 
orbit, even if it is beyond the comprehension 
of men like Harriman, Kennan and Mumford. 
There is only one alternative to the H-bomb— 
a revolution in the Soviet Union. 

New York City J. ANTHONY Marcus 
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Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
" COMBS 


debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 
and public figures on 
“The New Leader" 
Forum 
of his “Spotlight 
New York” 
Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 
WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis 
Production) 











y] Showplace of the Nation 


color by TECHNICOLOR @ 


directed by Raymond Paige 





Y/ ~/ RABIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Rockefeller Center 


IRVING BERLIN'S “WHITE CHRISTMAS" 


in VistaVision starring 
BING CROSBY e DANNY KAYE 
ROSEMARY CLOONEY 
Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
Directed by Michael Curtiz 


@ VERA-ELLEN 


@ A Paramount Picture 


ON STAGE: "'SHOWTIME''—Gala new revue produced by Leonidof, 
Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra 








with Ex-Lax! 








A Laxative that is 


pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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It's no trick to see the big letter on top, 
but the real test of good vision is being 
able to read the whole chart 


Likewise, many communities see the 
immediate problem of overcrowded 
schools. However, it is equally impor- 
tant that they have the vision to plan for 
tomorrow’s needs, too. 


Your community must have a long-range 
plan for its schools — one that looks at 
least ten years ahead! Because enroll- 
ments in all grades will continue to 
increase during this period, temporary 
“patchwork” solutions simply postpone 
and prolong the problem. 


For free booklet ,“How Can Citizens Help 
Their Schools,’ write Better Schools, 
2West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


> Better Schools Build 
/ Better Communities 


Now! 


OTTO PREMINGER presents 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN’S 


TA RMEN 
JONES 


CINEmaScoPE 


Color by DELUXE 
In the wonder of High-Fidelity, STEREOPHONIC SOUND 


Starring 
HARRY BELAFONTE - DOROTHY DANDRIDGE - PEARL BAILEY - OLGA JAMES - JOE ADAMS 
Produced and Directed by OTTO PREMINGER - Book . and Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN. 2nd 
Screen Play by HARRY KLEINER - Music by GEORGES BIZET - Released by 20th Century-Fox. 


coors ret FO TVOLI 


B'way at 49th 
Cl. 7-1633 





THEATER PARTIES 

All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844, THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 


FABIANS 


ia FOX 


DRAGNET 
ON WIDE SCREEN 














"UNCOMMONLY 
POWERFUL, 
EXCITING AND 
IMAGINATIVE!" 


—Abe Weiler, Times 


COLUMBIA PICTURES presents = 


MARLON ‘ 
| ps: 
& 6 


NOW! 


| November 1, 1954 


AN ELIA KAZAN PRODUCTION 
cosane MARL MALDEN - LEE J. COBB 


with ROD STEIGER - PAT HENNING 


wos vosscne EVA MARIE SAINT 


Produced by SAM SPIEGEL * Screen Play by BUDD SCHULBERS 

# Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN + Directed by ELIA KAZAN 
PO by: 

Conditioned 


DOORS OPEN 


9:45 A.M. 


B’way & 45th St. 








FLATBUSH TR 5 
_AT NEVINS 9350 


JACK WEBB 


AS SGT, JOE FRIDAY IN 





Every 60 seconds of every year FOUR 
Americans are injured seriously . . . so 
seriously that their lives depend on im- 
mediate transfusions. 


Startling? Yes, but serious injuries are 
only one of the reasons why blood is 
needed constantly. Every day thousands 
of men, women and children MUST have 


F OUR more Americans will need blood... urgently! 


blood for medical and surgical treatment. 


In addition, we must continue to build a 
national reserve of blood as insurance 
against future disasters and emergencies. 


You can help supply the blood that 
America needs constantly . 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


the blood you give helps someone live! 


GIVE BLOOD NO 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 











